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THE *‘COLUMBIA”’’ THE FIRST TIME HER SAILS WERE HOISTED, 


THE 


*‘ AMERICA’S”’ 


CUP. 


By JOHN R. SPEARS 


** Yankee Doodle had a craft, 

A rather tidy clipper, 

And he challenged, while they laughed, 
The Britishers to whip her. 

Their whole yacht squadron she outsped, 
And that on their own water; 

Of all the lot she went ahead, 
And they came nowhere arter.”’ 

London Punch, September, 1851. 


()* all the stories of the shoal-water 
seas, there is none like that of the 
‘*‘America’s’’ cup, the trophy that goes with 
the yachting supremacy of the world—the 
perpetual challenge cup of the cleanest, 
most beautiful, manliest ever fol- 
lowed or dreamed of. 

There 


sport 


was a stirring thought in the 


origin of the cup—something of the old 
Viking courage in it—‘‘a prize offered by 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, each year, to 
be sailed for by yachts of all nations.’’ 
There was no restriction on size or on rig. 
It was a cup to be won by the yacht that 
could actually cover the route in the shortest 
time. True, it was not, in its earliest days, 
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a famous cup. Yachtsmen on this side of 
the ocean had never heard of it until the 
year we won it, nor is there any record to 
show for how many years it had been 
offered and won, but there it stood in the 
Royal Yacht Squadron's clubhouse, at 
Cowes, as each season came on, as a token 
of British pluck. 

A time was coming, however, when, not 
by accident, nor yet by premeditation, but 
through natural 


THE ** AMERICA'S" CUP. 


legislation had made half of our ship-mer- 
chants smugglers, our ship-builders had 
studied the art of creating ships for speed 
as well as carrying capacity—very often for 
carrying capacity. 
They had been encouraged in their art 
when wars with the mother-country made 
the privateer a very profitable investment. 
The traditions of the Yankee schooners 
that outsailed British frigates in war- 

time were the 


speed regardless of 





evolution of a 
noble’ sport 
among a grow- 
ing people, the 
unconsidered 
trophy of al- 
most careless 
was to 
the 
prize most ea- 
gerly sought of 
all prizes that 
were ever open 
to the 
tition of sailor- 
men. It was to 
be won by a 
yacht from over 
the western 
ocean, and hav- 
ing been car- 
ried away was 
to stay away— 
shall say 
how long? 
There was a 
World's Fair in 
London in 
1851. The man- 
ufacturers of all 
the world were 
invited to carry 


design 
become 





ce ympe- 


who 


their goods to | 
London, that all ae 
the world might 
thither 
and make comparisons. 





come THE OWNER OF 
In that day the 
Yankee nation was in its early youth as a 
producer of manufactured goods of the 
kind that may be stored in warehouses, but 
there was one product in which we were 
unsurpassed, but unequaled. 
That product was the clipper ship. Begin- 
ning in the colonial days, when oppressive 


not only 
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chief stock of 
the shipyard 
story-tellers. 
Incidentally (let 
us tell the truth 
and shame the 
devil)the steady 
demand for 
swift vessels in 
the slave-marts 
of Havana and 
Rio Janeiro — 
vessels to out- 
sail the block- 
aders the 
African coast— 
kept alive the 
oldtime skill by 
actual practice. 
In those days 
the American 
ship-owner 
boasted of the 
brief length of 
the voyage his 
ship had made, 
and all other 
ship-owners, of 
the quantity of 
had 





on 


cargo she 
carried. 
Well, there 
was the World’s 
Fair with 
invitation to all 
manu- 
facturers. Here in New York were ship- 
builders who could send afloat the swiftest 


S.Y. ERIN. 


its 


SHAMROCK." sorts of 


ships in the world. Moreover, here was the 
New York Yacht Club, just six years old, 
and not without a desire for recognition 


among yachtsmen. What more natural 
than the construction of a sample sailing- 


craft for exhibition at the World’s Fair? 
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By courtesy of Moses King. 
Cc. OLIVER ISELIN, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE *‘ COLUMBIA.” 


Williamsburgh was the Bristol of those 
days, and James R. and George Steers held 
the place of the Herreshoffs. The ‘‘Mary 
Taylor’? was ‘‘the most celebrated pilot- 
boat’’ of that day. She was built on the 
novel theory (novel in that day) ‘‘that the 
best sailing qualities of a vessel could be 


developed only by the uniform displacement 
That 
time-honored 


of the water along her lines.”’ is to 
the and 
way of building ships in those days was to 
give them a full body forward, like a 
catfish, with a slender run aft. 
‘*‘Why not?’’ asked the 
builder. ‘*Don’t the wind acting on the 
sails press her bows down, and haven't ye 
got to have a full body forward to keep 


say, conventional 


conservative 


her from burying of her nose?”’ 

‘*T reckon not,’’ 
fair line fore and aft 
conservatives ‘‘were 
the performances of 
derful pilot-boat.”’ 

With the ‘* Mary Taylor’’ in mind, Messrs. 
'. C. Stevens, Edwin A. Stevens, Hamilton 
Wilkes, J. Beekman Finley and George L. 
Schuler went to George Steers, who did the 


was the reply. ‘‘A 
is better.’’ And the 
promptly silenced by 
George Steers’s won- 


designing for his firm, and said: 

‘**We want a yacht that beat the 
world, and we want you to build it. Don't 
let it cost more than thirty thousand dollars 
—that is our only restriction. You may 
build her just as you like, only make her a 
world-beater.*’ 


can 


How Steers built a schooner with her 
heel eleven feet down in the brine, her nose 
but six feet below the surface and every 
line of her body a clean curve; how they 
launched her under the name of ‘*‘ America’™’; 
how they tried her with a local crack and 
got whipped; how, in spite of this, on 
June 21, 1851, they ‘‘left the foot of 
Twelfth street, 8 a.m., wind light,’’ and 
headed away for Havre—all that must be 
told in a sentence. How made the 
passage—the varying winds that drifted her 
but hundred and forty-seven knots 
(sea-miles) in three days and then freshened 
until she covered two hundred and twenty- 
three on July 8th, and two hundred and 
seventy-two on July 9th, during which time 
the log-book contains the mournful entry, 
‘‘Our liquor is all but gone’’—all that, 
too, must be but touched upon, though any 
man who has ever smelled salt in his air 
would fain linger lovingly. 

Everybody knows that she reached port 
without mishap; that she was overhauled, 
and then the channel at night, 
bound for Cowes. She found a fog on the 
English coast and came to 
anchor six miles out. 
About nine o'clock, how- 
ever, a clear airandawind 


she 


one 


crossed 


~~ 


of Moses King 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 
COMMODORE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 


By courtesy 
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helped her on, and then ‘‘the cutter 
‘Laverock’ ran from and 
insisted, by tacking round and lying to, 
on trying the ‘America’s’ qualities then 


down Cowes 


and there.’’ 
Sad to relate (sad from a bettor’s point 
of view), Commodore Stevens concluded to 


gratify the **Laverock.’’ At least, he 
satisfied her owner's curiosity sailing 
around her. The stir which that feat 


created among the Cowes yachtsmen was 
like **the agitation which the appearance 
of a sparrow-hawk in the horizon creates 
among a flock of wood-pigeons or sky- 
larks.’” 

‘‘Ourcommodore . . . postedin the 
clubhouse at Cowes a challenge to sail the 
‘America’ against any British vessel what- 
ever for any sum from one to ten thousand 


guineas.’’ In reply ‘‘the 
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where a knowledge of shoals and currents 
was of much greater value than a speedy 
boat. Moreover, four of the 
British boats that entered were larger than 
the ‘*America,’’ one, the ‘‘Brilliant,’’ 
being much more than twice her tonnage. 

Nevertheless the ‘‘ America’’ was entered, 
and on the most important day in the 
history of yachting, August 22, 1851, the 
race was pulied off. At 9:55 there were 


seventeen 











late Robert Stephenson 
came forward’’ (after the 
British papers had severe- 
ly scored their yachtsmen) 
‘‘and offered to match his 
schooner ‘Titania’ for one 
hundred 
pounds to 
twenty 
to 
windward 





sail 
m i les 
and back.*’ 


l ¢ 


was in no 



























fifteen racers lying at anchor with sails 
down, awaiting the signal, three that 
in 
1 | 
{ 





‘* AMERICA,” RERIGGED. 


sense 


international 
Want of a 


an 
for 


race, but it 

better one. 

‘*Titania’’ lost by an hour neat. 
However, there was the regatta for the 


was 


The 


sailed 


cup, open to all nations, to be held on 
August 22d. It was an unconsidered trifle 
of a regatta. It was a free-for-all race 


with no allowance for size, while the course 
was the possible for a stranger, 
because it lay around the Isle of Wight, 


worst 


entered having refused to start. The 
Queen herself, in the prime of her youthful 
At the 
minute named the signal-gun boomed, the 
rattle of the capstan-pawls arose on every 
yacht, along with the bustle of making sail, 
and five minutes later the fleet was off be- 
fore the wind, with the ‘*America’’ held 
purposely well in the rear. But before the 
first turn in the channel was reached, the 


beauty, was among the spectators. 
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simile of hawk and pigeons was well real- 
ized. The ‘‘America’’ swooping 
through the fleet, wing-and-wing. 

Some time after eight o'clock that night, 
the Queen, sitting on the quarter-deck of 
her yacht that was anchored near the home 
stake, called to her sailing-master to ask 
if any of the fleet were in sight. 

‘*Yes, may it please your Majesty,’ 
the old salt. 

‘*Which is first?" 

‘*The ‘America.’ *’ 

‘*Which is second?*’ 

‘*Ah! your Majesty, there is no second.”* 

In spite of size, in spite of the superiority 
of the cutter rig over that of the schooner, 
in spite of fitful and 
channels, the ‘‘America’’ arrived at 8:35 
o'clock, twenty minutes ahead of the 
leader of the British yachts, and the rest 
did not get in until next day. 

For a reward they 


was 


, 


said 


winds intricate 


got a silver cup 
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‘*GENESTA.” 
weighing a hundred ounces. They had 
tried to make bets, but could get nothing 
save only that a sparmaker who supplied 
a jib-boom (one 
deservedly 


Ratsey, a name now 


famous among yachtsmen) 
wagered the price of his spar, and a sail- 
maker the price of a flying-jib. 

It was a wild set 
gazed at the long-legged 
Yankee in the following days. There was 
talk about her being ‘ta Yankee trick,’’ 
shell’? that couldn't 
They even proposed to build 
in ninety days to beat her, and 
offered to wager five hundred pounds on 
the result, but when Commodore Stevens 
offered to make it two thousand five hun- 


of yachtsmen that 
long-bowed, 


**mere stand 
rough work. 


a boat 


and a 


dred pounds, they dropped the matter. 


Probably no such exhibit 
of a manufactured product was ever carried 


to a world’s fair, but never did true sports- 


expensive 








‘* PURITAN.” 
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men get better 
value for their 
money than that 
old silver cup 
brought 
by the ‘‘Amer- 
ica,’’ foron July 
8, 1857, they 
gave it to the 
New York 
Yacht Club for 
‘a perpetual 
challenge cup, ”’ 
while men 


home 


and 
race sailing- 
ships for sport 
the good fame 
of the 
shall not be allowed to puss from memory. 

The most important feature of the 
‘*America’s’’ victory, aside from the fact 
that her trophy became the trophy of the 
world’s yachting supremacy, was that it 
was wholly due to a superior model. ‘*The 
the mackerel-tail 


donors 


cod’s-head bow and 


stern,’’ once deemed essentially requisite to 


insure speed, were beaten out of sight. 
And from the day the *‘*America’s’’ cup 


became a perpetual challenge cup, the 


**MAYFLOWER.”’ a 
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with the races 
is to be omitted 
altogether. 
Although it 
was not until the 
8th of August, 
1870, that an 
Englishman 
came after the 
cup, the 
was essentially 


race 


one of models. 
In fact, it 
notably so, be- 
the chal- 
lenger was com- 
pelled to meet 
fleet of four- 
**America’’ had 


was 


cause 


teen Yankees as the met 
a fleet nine of the fourteen 
came in ahead of her at the first race. It 
was over the route from Owl's Head, New 
York bay, out around Sandy Hook light- 
ship and back, and a more beautiful marine 
picture was never seen than that afforded 
as the yachts went beating down the bay 
that morning. But the interesting fact 
for the reader of this day is that the deep 
and narrow model of the British boats was 


at Cowes, and 





for it has been 

rivalry be- 
tween designers first of 
all, though skill in con- 
struction has been thor- 
oughly tested, especially 
years, and the 
differences in handling 
are not to be overlooked. 
The work of the ‘‘sea- 


contest 


really a 


in late 





lawyers’? in connection 











beaten by the relatively broader 
and shoaler boats on this side. 
And not built 
with a view of defending the 
cup—they were the ordinary 
racers of the club, while the 
challenger undoubtedly 
the best that could be built 
on that side then. 

Not satisfied with his de- 
feat, the owner of the ‘*‘Cam- 


one had been 


was 














““GALATEA.” 
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bria’’ built the ‘‘Livonia’’ and came again. 
This time he had to meet but one boat 
at a time, and there were to seven 
races to decide the contest. 

The ‘‘Columbia, which was chosen 
as first cup defender, was for her day 
the ideal American model. She drew but 
five feet of water when sailing before the 
wind, but when beating she could lower a 
center-board—a monstrous movable keel 
—<down perhaps ten feet below her keel. 
She was chosen first to meet the ‘‘ Livonia.”’ 
The ‘‘Livonia’’ was a keel schooner, and 
drew more than ten feet of water. And 
that is to say that the ‘‘Livonia’’ had a 
very much larger hull to drive through the 
water than the ‘‘Columbia’’ had, and vet 


be 


THE « AMERICA’S" CUP. 


, 


—‘‘a moderate gale’’ on one day, accord- 
ing to the weather sharps, and ‘‘a fresh 
whole -sail breeze’’ 
another. 
won. 


(topsails not set) on 
Nevertheless the skimming-dish 


Necessarily the American designers clung 
to the broad model in building thereafter. 
That the British should have stood by their 
deep and narrow models is no great wonder, 
however, for it is reasonably certain that 
they always have to calculate on heavier 
weather over than prevails on 
this coast. Even the fact that the hipped 
‘*Sappho’’ was able to win a plenty of 
races over there, was not likely to change 
their ideas. Ir fact, while the Yankee 
yachtsmen as a whole went on building 


there 








START BETWEEN 


she could not carry as much sail in a racing 
breeze as the Yankee could. 


The British called 
skimming-dish, but 
avail. 
won 


the ‘‘Columbia’’ a 
the derision was of no 
The shoal model with long fair lines 
the The 
second race with equal ease, but on being 
sent a third time lost. Her crew had 
been on a spree the night before. Then 
the **Sappho,*’ a more notable skimming- 
dish, was sent against the ‘*Livonia,’’ 


race. ‘**Columbia’*’ won a 


she 


and 
won two splendid races, making four out 
of seven. 

about these races that 
by most yachtsmen. 
Two of them were sailed in heavy winds 


fact 
has been forgotten 


There is one 


*““MAYFLOWER”’ 








AND ““GALATEA.” 


and shoal-draft boats with center- 
boards to keep them up to windward work, 
they kept narrowing their model until in 
1885 the crack yacht of their fleet was the 
that 
feet long on the water-line, with a beam of 
but fifteen feet and a draft of thirteen fect 
She property of Sir 
Richard Sutton, since deceased, than whom 


broad 


‘*Genesta,’’ a cutter was eighty-one 


six inches. was the 
no man ever stood higher in the annals of 
yachting. 

The 
lenger for the cup. 
**Galatea,”’ 


‘*Genesta’’ was put up as a chal- 

At the same time the 
another cutter of the 
model, save that she was five feet longer, 
put and 


same 


was up as another challenger, 
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for both 
was to 


yachts, 
come in 


races were arranged 
although the ‘*Galatea’’ 
1886. 

In the mean time, however, the little 
Scotch cutter ‘‘Madge’’ had been brought 
over here on the deck of a freighter, and 
although she was but forty-six feet long, 
she carried ten tons of lead on the bottom 
of her keel, and her many victories had 
shown that whatever might be the ad- 
vantages of a broad beam, it was a good 


thing to get the ballast as low down as 
possible when a wide spread of sails was 


wanted. Moreover, her sails were seen to 
be superior to anything made on this side. 

Because of the doings of the ‘‘Madge,’’ 
and because of the fame of the ‘*Genesta’’ 
in her work in home waters, our yachtsmen 
very wisely determined that we must build 
to meet the first of the challengers, at least. 
The fact that the ‘‘Madge’’ 
carried off the cup had she come as a chal- 
lenger apparent, and the 
‘*Genesta,’’ a manifest improvement, as a 


would have 


was here was 


cutter, onthe 


THE * AMERICA'S" CUP. 


Paine and J. Malcolm Forbes, of the Boston 
Yacht Club, ordered another, and Edward 
Burgess, of that town, designed her. 

This year of 1885 is, therefore, most 
important in the annals of yachting. It 
was then that scientific designing of yachts 
really had its birth, at least on this side of 
the water. Moreover, a series of the most 
splendid races known to the history of 
ships was then inaugurated. 

First of all came the trial races to deter- 
mine whether the ‘*Puritan’’ or the ‘* Pris- 
cilla’’ should the ‘*Genesta’’ 
where the best American sailors competed 
for the highest honors known to our ships 
with sails. The ‘*Puritan’’ won in a wild 
dash ‘‘over forty miles of rough water in a 
stiff breeze.’’ for the chief trial, and was 
chosen. 


meet races 


How there 
of wind; how the 
‘*Puritan’’ fouled the ‘*Genesta’’ and so 
the race, which Sir Richard Sutton, 
knight-fashion, refused to accept; 
race over the bay course was 


Then came the 
fizzles for want 


great races. 


were 


lost 
how a 





‘*Madge.”’ 
Members of 
the New 
York Yacht 
Club, with 
Mr. James 
Gordon Ben- 
nett as chief 
contributor, 
ordered a 
beautiful 
sloop, called 
the ** Pris- 
cilla,*’ built 
of iron, 
while Gen. 
Charles J. 











the 
may be 
But 

final race has 
passed as an exciting episode, 
for the in an 
open-sea race of forty miles, 
rounded the outer mark well 
ahead of the Yankee, and 
came slicing back to the home 
mark through a wind so strong 
that the ‘‘Puritan’’ had to 
house topmast, while 
both yachts heeled to it until 
the solid green water rose 
above the lee-rails and the 
spray was hurled to the cross- 


won by ‘**Puritan’’—all 
this told in a sen- 
tence. the second and 
never been sur- 


** Genesta,”’ 


her 








“VOLUNTEER.” 
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To the gaping eyes of the yachts- 
the ‘* Genesta”’ still 
slowly, and the ‘* Puritan’’ 
off tack to north’ard until 
body thought she had given it up. But 
at the last and 
with sheets eased she swept down like an 
eagle after a fish-hawk, and flashed across 
the line winner by a minute and thirty- 


trees. 
was gaining 


held 


every- 


men 
was 
on a 
came about 


moment she 


eight seconds. 

To meet the ‘‘Galatea’’ four new yachts 
were built, of which one, the ‘‘ Atlantic, ’’ 
was a rule-o’-thumb boat, supported by the 
Atlantic Yacht Club, to prove that the rule- 
o’-thumb was better than what was spoken 
of as the ‘‘so-called scientific designing.’ 
But General Paine, of Boston, gave Edward 
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were all gathered about the Scotland light- 
ship in the form of a vast amphitheater, to 
see the ‘* Mayflower’ lead the way up along 
the Jersey beach. The sun went 
a blood-red mist that flooded the darkening 
A flaming path 
led from the home stake away to the west 
over the tiny waves. Another of living 
silver away to the full 
moon the The water 
seemed alive with sea-sprites dancing in 
And 
of these came the ‘‘ Mayflower’’ with grace- 
ful pace, bowing her way as a star to the 
footlights of the amphitheater. 

Human could look at that 
picture in silence. Hats came off, hand- 


down in 


hills of the Jersey shore. 


stretched where 


rose above sea. 


the silver and gold, into the midst 


nature not 





Burgess an 
for 
another, 
the ‘*May- 


79 


order 


flower, 
and in a 
series of 
remark- 
able home 
races she 
triumphed, 
with 
that tri- 
umph the 
day of the 
rule-o’- 
thumbend- 


and 





ed forever. 

As to the 
model of 
the ** May- 
flower’’ it is worth noting that she was seven 
feet longer over all, and six feet on the water- 
line, the ** Puritan,’’ 
wider and 


and was five 
foot and seven 


than 
inches drew a 
inches more water. 

The the ‘‘Genesta’’ had 
drawn a fleet of excursion-boats, carrying 
not less than thirty-five thousand specta- 
Those with the ** Galatea’? drew more 
than fifty thousand, who went afloat in 
almost every sort of vessel known to these 
The three-decked 
the mossbunker, the 
schooner and the cat-boat, the 
gorgeous steam-yacht and the row-boat, 
all were there. 

And these, at 


races with 


tors. 


waters. huge side- 


wheeler, greasy 


coasting 


the end of the final race, 


“ THISTLE.”’ 


kerchiefs 
fluttered, 
and a wild 
whoop, be- 
ginning on 
a tiny tug 
in the fore- 
ground, 
swelled to 
a mighty 
cheer, and 
then grew 
into a deaf- 
ening roar 
of steam- 
whistles 
and 
ing cannon. 

On only 
two other 


boom- 





occasions 


have the spectators of international yacht- 
The next 
was when Mr. James Bell sent the Scotch 


races known such a thrill as that. 


‘‘Thistle’’ after the cup, and General 
Paine built the ‘‘ Volunteer’’ to defend it. 
The foreigners had learned a lesson frora 
the last races, and so had The 
‘Thistle’? was 108 feet over all, 86.45 on 
the water-line and 20.3 feet wide. She 
drew 13.8 feet of water. Manifestly in 
beam she was coming to our model. On 
the other hand, we had learned something 
about ballast, for the ‘‘ Volunteer,’’ with a 
beam of 23.16 feet, carried fifty tons of 
lead on her keel—within five tons of what 
the ‘*Thistle’’ carried there. 

As the two yachts came to the line for 


we. 
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their first race and began jockeying for 
position, the speed of the **Thistle’’ as 
she dodged to and fro made the hearts of 
the spectators sink, for the ‘*Volunteer’’ 
was manifestly slower. And when they 
got away with the ‘‘Thistle’’ in the lead, 
the Yankee hearts sank lower than they 
had ever done before in such a race. But 
down toward the Narrows (the start was 
made at Owl’s Head) the ‘Thistle’? tacked 
to the eastward for a short stretch, thus 
losing a small drain of the ebb- tide 
on the Staten island shore. The spectators 
did not know that, and when the ‘*Thistle’’ 
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water course can 
yachts. 
Thereafter, when the ‘* Valkyrie,’’ the 
property of Lord Dunraven, came (1893), 
races over outside courses were agreed upon, 
Watson, who had designed the **Thistle’’ 
and watched her through the races, was 
the designer of the ‘*‘ Valkyrie,** and it is 
certain that she was a great improvement 
on the Scotch boat. Four boats were built 
here to defend the cup—‘' Vigilant,’’ 
‘*Jubilee,’’ ‘‘Colonia’’ and ‘*Pilgrim’’ ; 
and the ‘‘Vigilant,’’ built by C. Oliver 
Iselin »nd E. D. Morgan, won in the 


give a fair test of 





again headed down the bay she 
seemed to be far to windward of 
the white Yankee. But as the 
old brownstone fort in the Nar- 
rows was at hand, the ‘‘ Volun- 
teer’’ tacked up to eastward, 
and before the floating mob 
fairly grasped the situation she 
crossed the ‘‘Thistle’s’’ bows and 
came about several lengths away 
on her weather-bow. 

At that, the skipper of a tug 
with a squeaking whistle broke 
the dead silence with a ‘*‘Weak 
— weak — we-we— we-we— we- 
wee-eak !"’ 

The and shouts and 
screams that followed were little 
if anything short of hysterical, 
while people ten miles away, it 
is said, heard the roar of the 
steam-whistles. 


cries 


But it was not a knowledge 
of tides alone that gave the 
‘*Volunteer’’ the lead. It was a 
clean test of the boats thereafter, 
and the ‘‘Thistle’’ was so badly 
beaten that her owner had her 
bottom swept that night because 
he thought she had been held 
back by some kind of a drag 
fastened there by an evil-minded 
Yankee. 
28, 1887. 





That was on September } 


One result of the ultimate de- j 
feat of the ‘Thistle’? was the 
abandonment of the inside course. 
The ‘‘America’’ had won the 
cup over a worse course than 
that of the New York Yacht 
Club, but evidently no shoal- 


preliminary races. 

As to the models, it is suffi- 
cient to say that ours was deeper, 
while theirs was broader—mani- 
festly both sides were approach- 
The ‘‘Vigi- 
lant’’ carried a center-board, but 
she was the last of her kind. In 
the days when the ‘‘Volunteer’’ 
won, an enthusiast had sung: 


ing the ideal shape. 


‘Sing me a song of a skimming-dish, 

That a bit of a keel has got; 

For that is the model I'm going to use, 

Whenever I build a yacht." 

But the skimming- 
dish, properly so called, 
was out of use forever, 
and the machine keel 
followed. 

The ‘‘ Vigilant’? won in 
races that were marked 
by no especial incident, 
though it is likely that 
the loss of a spinnaker 
defeated the ‘‘ Valkyrie’’ 
in one of her races rather 
than her model. She was 
well in the lead, anyway, 
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** VIGILANT.” 


when the acci- 


the home stretch, 
dent happened. 


and on 


This leads to the further consideration 
of details in yacht-building in the races 
with a new ‘‘Valkyrie’’ that came in 1895, 
and in those that are now at hand between 
two new racers, the latest products of the 
best builders of the world—the ‘*Colum- 
bia’’ and the ‘‘Shamrock.”’ 

Of the second ‘‘ Valkyrie’’ (second to come 
here) and her races with the ‘* Defender, *’ 
The 
old yachtsmen were certainly more afraid 
of her than of any that had come. She 
was wide enough for a Yankee model, and 
we had abandoned the movable keel for a 
deep and permanent one. In model the 
two were as evenly matched as any two 
yachts that ever raced together. And in 
a beat to windward in their first trial, the 
spectators, numbering perhaps a hundred 
thousand, had the mortification of seeing 
the challenger make an apparent gain that 
was, so to speak, a settler. For a long 
time—an age it seemed to the patriots— 
the two held their way, with the ‘‘ Valkyrie”’ 
out the defender’s 
up hope, the spectators 
went away to luncheon and other consola- 
tions known to excursionists afloat, leaving 
only the old salts and reporters to watch a 


but one incident need be mentioned. 


drawing steadily on 


lee-bow. Giving 


seeming defeat. 


These, perforce, held their places, and at 
last saw the ** Valkyrie’ turn about to cross 
the ‘‘Defender’s’’ Languidly they 
watched her come up, and the water between 
the two narrow, until only a few lengths 
intervened. At that, the more experienced 
became agitated. 


bows. 


The space was narrower 
than expected—much They 
jumped up and motioned or called to 
look. Others came running 
to see, until perhaps twenty-five thousand 
pairs of eyes were on the racers. And 
while all looked with bated 

wondering by what margin 
put down her 


narrower. 


associates to 


then, 
breath, 
would pass, the ‘‘ Valkyrie’’ 
helm, rose on a long swell, held there an 
instant trembling in the wind, and then 
turned back unable to make it. 

For a moment dead silence prevailed 
throughout the fleet, but as the ** Valkyrie’’ 
turned that whole mob, as one man, 
yelled as if to split their throats. Never 
in the history of yachting was such a yell 
as that heard. 

As already intimated, our models are now 
difference is 


on 
she 


vast 


so near alike that no radical 
to be noted, but the old-timers grin as they 
point to the broad hulls that are about 
twice as wide as they are deep and four 
times as long on the water-line as they 
are wide, and say, ‘*There are the propor- 
tions of the Yankee merchant clipper.”’ 
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Moreover, the mod- 
ern keels, reaching 
down to a draft of 
twenty feet, are 
thinned and fined 
away until they are 
actually center-boards 
fixed in place. But 
in details our later 
models (‘‘ Vigilant’’ 
and ‘* Defender’’) 
have different 
in that they were 
lighter aloft (in spars 
and rigging) than 
the challengers, while 
yet strong enough. 
The most important 
difference between the 
‘*Shamrock’’ and 
‘““Columbia’’ is in 
length over all. 
**Shamrock’’ is said 
to be but one hundred 
and feet 


long, 


been 


twenty-five 
while 


THE. “‘ AMERICA'S” CUP. 








‘*Columbia’’ 
and thirty-one feet six inches—a difference 
that will without doubt give ‘*Columbia’’ 
the victory, if it does actually exist. 


while we have come to agree 
as to breadth and depth and 


contour 
must be 
bered that when 
yacht heels to the 
wind, the part of the 
hull above the water- 
line—what is called 


general 
water, it 


the overhang —dips 


below 
remem- 











the 


the 


is one hundred 
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still. The 


For 


——S 

















topmast 


down and _ supports 
her against the wind, 
and the shape of that 
overhang is of the 
utmost importance. 

I said that yacht- 
ing is the cleanest, 
most beautiful, manli- 
est sport ever followed 
or dreamed of. It is 
so. No one has ever 
‘*thrown’’ an inter- 
national race or ever 
will. ‘*There is no 
money in it’’—it is a 
clean and magnificent 
contest for the honor 
of actual supremacy. 

And then think of 
the spectacle. The 
**Columbia’s’’ main- 
mast seventy- 
seven feet clean above 
the deck, while the 
part where it doubles 


rises 


over the topmast is twenty-two feet higher 


rises forty-two feet 


above that, and when the club topsail is 
set its highest peak is one hundred and 
seventy-five feet above the water. 
of a pyramid of snowy canvas one hundred 
and seventy-five feet high, driving down 
wind above an invisible hull, or an equal 
spread leaning away in a dash to windward 
so wild that the lee-half of the deck 
is awash with a tumbling flood of 
the sea, while the spray flies smok- 
ing to the crosstrees with every 


Think 


plunge over the long green swells! 
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y is the longest thing on earth, and also 
it is the shortest. Your life. 

The words sound like a conundrum. 
But if it be such—and who would dare to 
deny the fact?—yourself must find the 
For we others are far too busy 
muddling the brief lengths of our own 
care to read the riddle of 


answer. 


existence to 
yours. 

Still, from time to time we pause and 
stare at a fellow-creature, especially if he 
Whatever you may think of life 
—and never two men whom I met thought 
alike—it is always interesting. Angela’s 
life—so dull!—seems to me supremely in- 
teresting. 


he down. 


I will tell you about it:in a very few 
words—five minutes and then you can 
pass on. 

Angela de Wirly was born an orphan. 
Her father had died some months before 
she came into the world; her mother died 
months after. She was taken to 
live with an uncle and aunt, who, being a 
deal older, had barely known her 
parents. 

They inhabited a lonely mansion, far 
out in unadulterated country, amongst 
cows and corn-fields, and, being exceeding 
countrified themselves, although simply 
important and dignified withal, they had 
got to believe that there was nothing in 
the world but themselves and their peas- 


a few 


vreat 





ants, and also cattle and game. Angela 
they loved and nurtured, but with no 
sentimental affection. She grew up; she 
was part of their life, a very pleasant part, 
and she married, and their life was 
pleasant still. 

‘*Angela,’’ said the old lady, on the 
morning of the wedding, ‘‘I desire to 
thank you for all you have done during 
these two and twenty years to please 
your and myself.’’ Then she 
waited for Angela to thank her also, and 
Angela did. 

‘*You will be happy in your new life, 
the aunt. ‘**You 
will find it very 


uncle 


continued 
You 


doubtless, *’ 
deserve to 
different.’ 

Angela, looking down the vista of two 
and twenty twelvemonths, thought that 
very possibly the future might be unlike 
the past. How it would be different, she 
could not have realized, nothing having 
been different before. 

‘‘IT am sorry,’’ she said, thinking her 
thoughts aloud, ‘‘to leave all the animals, 
and the Sunday-school children, and the 
trees and things.”’ 

‘‘Don’t be silly, Angela,*’ 
aunt. 

But it may well be asked how she came 
to get married, being hidden thus, asleep, 
like an earlier beauty, in a wood. 

There never was a beauty so hidden but 

34 


be. 


replied her 
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a prince found a way to her side. And, 
in these days of ours, there never was a 
young girl with money but some man tried 
to take it from her. Angela was pretty, 
without being peerless; she owned a tidy 
little fortune, such as might have set off a 
plainer face. One of those well-born 
young men who loaf about the world, and 
therefore are powers in society, heard of 
her, found her out, delighted her, dazzled 
her, carried her off. It was all very suita- 
ble—matter-of-fact on the one side, romance 
on the other—people approved. And she 
fuund herself, at suddenly 
thrust into the whirlpool of fashionable 
society, happy, full of astonishment and 
enjoyment, bewildered, perfectly educated, 
green. 

Everybody liked her; 
freshingly ingénue, and her husband took 
care that she should always be exquisitely 
dressed. She was both perfectly naive and 
utterly free from gaucherie. ‘‘She is like 
a-breath of cowslip air,’’ said an old town 
beau, who didn’t know what he meant. 

When she had been married a year, and 
was getting accustomed to her little big 
world (so much smaller, had she but known 
it, than the old one), she noticed that her 
husband flirted, and for several months she 
combated a jealousy she scorned. Then 
she knew that, indeed, there was every 
cause for distrust and doubt, or rather, all 
doubt and distrust were swallowed up in 
certainty forever. On the awful night of 
that discovery, she had just made up her 
mind to run away to the far-off country 
home and hide her head on the old aunt's 
breast, when her especial friend and contfi- 
dante, a cousin whom she had learned to 
like, and more especially, admire, appeared, 
as if by magic, in Angela’s boudoir. 

‘*What? Not gone to the embassy ball 
yet?’’ said the cousin. ‘‘But, of course, 
you are going. You look 
Angela, in that pale silk.’’ 

‘‘T am not going,’’ Angela. 

‘*‘Not going? And you're ready dressed ? 
Aren't well, Angela? You've 
great black marks under your eyes.”’ 

‘*Harry me trompe,’’ said Angela, in 
French. 

**Humph !" 
down. 


twenty-two, 


she was so re- 


exquisite, 
answered 


you got 


replied the cousin, sitting 
‘*One always thinks that.’’ 
**But I’m sure.* 
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‘One is always sure. Don’t be silly, 
Angela. Pour me out a cup of tea.’’ 

Angela tried to obey, but the little silver 
tea-pot twisted in her hand, sending a jet 
of brown liquid over the low table and the 
carpet. 

‘*Here! Let me do it,’’ cried the cousin, 
springing up. ‘*‘Now, Angela, may I speak 
plainly? You deserve it.”’ 

‘*What do you want to say 

‘*Simply this. They all do it. 
they didn’t, we'd think they did. And if 
didn’t think it, the fools we. 
Don’t ask for proofs; avoid them. Accept 
the fact unproved, and before you’ ve learned 
it to be If you think you're on 
the track, turn back at once. Your proofs, 
if you believe you've got them, are proba- 
bly false. Anonymous letters are usually 
servants’ spite. And a woman who finds 
herself rejected is the first to acquaint the 
wife with her success. Mind you, I know 
nothing of Harry's affairs. And too little 
of yours. I am only laying down general 
There’s no creature in society more 
contemptible than the woman who knows 
that her husband betrays her, unless it’s 
the woman who doesn’t know. Therefore, 
once more, never know, but assume.” 

‘*Eleanor,’’ said Angela, ‘‘I know.’’ 

‘*No, you do not. You are trusting to 
suspicions—well, to proofs: all proofs are 
fallacious. My dear girl, I am five years 
older than you: I been married 
seven years longer. I have been through 
it all. I can understand your feelings per- 
fectly. Were you going to make away 
with yourself, when I came into the room 
just now?"’ 

**No,’’ said Angela. 

‘*So much the better. That is an action 
which, nobody appreciates. 
It is vieux jeu; it is démodé; in one 
word, it is both common and common- 
place. And to the other woman, if there 
be another woman—a womar of our world, 
I mean, of course—it provides inevitably 
a magnificent, terrible, overwhelming 
thrill.’’ 

‘*T cannot 
Angela. 

Eleanor looked at her cousin for a 
moment, and then burst into laughter. 
‘I'll be bound you were off to your old 
uncle and aunt,’’she said. ‘‘Oh, not that, 


999 


And if 


we more 


correct. 


rules. 


have 


nowadays, 


cried 


remain with him!’’ 
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dearest Angela. Rather suicide, which is 
always good comedy, than that, which 
were farce.”’ 

‘*What am I to do?’’ exclaimed Angela, 
white and sick. 

‘*Sit down here, and I will tell you. 
Let me give you some tea. Now sit down. 
Ever since you first came among us, I have 
helped you a lot, have I not? And you 
have always been sensible and _ docile. 
Now look here. My advice is, do as we all 
It has been admirably successful in 
your case till now. And I have no other 
Do as we al! do. Live your life. 
It isn’t dependent on a husband, is it, for 
all its happiness? I never thought so 
poorly of you as that. If it is, you have 
got the wrong husband. I never met, in 
our werld, the sort of husband you’d need. 
But you don’t need that sort of husband ; 
woman of our class does. Don’t tell 
me. You like Harry very well.”’ 

‘*Yes,’? said Angela, playing with her 
wedding-ring. 

‘*Of course. 


do. 


to give. 


no 


And after he has given 
you all that he can give, your life still lies 
before you, to give you plenty more.’’ 

She rose. ‘‘Come, I must be off to the 
embassy. Of course you are coming with 
me?’’ 

Angela rose also, hesitating. 

‘*And, above all, make no change of 
any kind, in any way. Neither in your 
behavior to him nor to any one. You are 
not the sort of stupid woman who would 
make herself doubly ridiculous by imme- 
diate reprisals, intentional tit for tat. 
Live on—as youchoose! Voila! You are 
not yet twenty-five. 

‘I am willing to go with you if you 
really think it is best.’’ 

And that ball, to many 
others. sorts of entertainments. 
moreover, she possessed an 


” 


she went, to 
To all 
She rode well; 

aptitude for every form of outdoor game. 
She played in tennis-tournaments and golf- 
matches; on several occasions she took a 
prize. As the months passed on, people 
got to speak fairly well of her; she never 
attracted much notice or praise, but 
neither did she reap an unusual harvest of 
blame. She was good-looking, well- 
dressed; she did, on the whole, as others 
did. But she never spoke a light word, 
nor enjoyed (though she understood) a 
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light joke, nor praised (though she read) a 
light book. All her female friends read 
the worst yellow-covered novels as fast as 
they were published. And all her male ac- 
quaintances repeated the jokes. 

She had been married four years when 
the trouble came upon her which caused her, 
for the first time, physical pain. She rose 
from prolonged retirement to find every one 
punctiliously inquiring after her. She 
declined invitations—she no longer danced 
or tennised; and somebody once taking 
her for her sister (who had never existed) 
asked her if she were dead. 

When she told this, laughing, to El- 
eanor, the latter lady impatiently beat the 
floor. ‘‘The man is, of course, a fool,’’ 
remarked Eleanor, ‘‘an idiot, a cretin. 
Still, his bévue is a warning. If a warn- 
ing were needed. But, to tell the truth, 
Angela, I should have spoken long before. 
I have not been a good friend to you. 
You can’t go on living like this.* Better 
to go buck to the woods and corn-fields. 
You must act, unless you want your own 
husband to despise you. In our world a 
man feels for his wife the admiration he 
sees other men feel for her, no less and no 
more.”’ 

‘*My God, I believe that is true!’ 
Angela. 

‘‘Of course it is true. Did you imagine 
I sometimes said things that were not? 
Trust me, I know the world I have always 
lived in. 
you must light it up from 
bring back the colors. You 
yourself a fresh reputation. You are an 
excellent musician. Twenty years ago you 
might have had a salon, and played the 
piano, and invited artists. That sort of 
thing is no good nowadays. It doesn’t 
attract the men. Not unless you sing the 
very of music-hall ditties, and 
they’re not your style. Besides, you 
couldn’t do the dancing.’’ 

There was a_ pause. 
rested silently on the floor. 

‘*You are different from 
women,’’ said Eleanor, ‘‘and 
women don’t like that. You 
women against you, Angela.’’ 

‘*T know,’’ said Angela. 

‘*The men ignore you, or say you are 
‘good.’ The women say you couldn't: be 


cried 


Your impress is growing pale: 


within, and 
must make 


lowest 


Angela's eyes 
the other 
the other 

have the 
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otherwise if you wanted to ever so much.”’ 

‘‘That is very kind of them,’’ said 
Angela. 

‘‘T heard that wicked Lucy Tresham 
|Angela blushed crimson] say as much to 
Harry. He was praising your virtue, 
Angela. ‘She couldn’t,’ said Lucy, ‘do 
otherwise if she tried.’ ’’ 

‘*Oh—h,’’ cried Angela, like a dog in 
pain. A moment later, ‘‘And what did 
Harry reply?’’ she asked. 

‘*Harry looked very much vexed and 
changed the subject. Trust me, my dearest, 
me who know, he would have been only 
too glad to be able to contradict her.’’ 

**Glad?”’ 

‘*Giving facts.’ Eleanor coolly drew 
on her gloves. ‘‘My dear Angela, you 
cannot live amongst us and persist in being 
different. Nobody could. Trust me, 
who are different we either push 
aside, or if they won’t be pushed aside 
(whichewe prefer) we stamp on them. We 
stamp them flat. Just now your duty is to 
make yourself a reputation. Understand.’’ 


, 


those 


‘‘T am willing to be pushed aside,”’ 


said Angela, regretfully. ‘‘I don’t want to 
keep my place.”’ 

‘*Not in your husband’s estimation !’’ 

‘*Such as it is!’’ cried the wife. 

‘‘Such as it is, it is worth having. 
Besides, believe me, Harry will never con- 
sent to go and live among the cows.”’ 

‘*N—no,’’ said Angela, plucking at her 
dress. Eleanor held out a friendly hand. 
‘*My dear, good-by. Once more, if you 
want other women to notice you, attract 
the attention of men. If you want your 
husband to regard you, show him that his 
friends admire you. Ring for my carriage, 
please.’’ 

‘‘T don’t know how,”’ 
herself, in the dusk. 


said Angela, by 
“*T don’t know 
how. 

But the devil does, and helps. In these 
days we think we are a republic and ar- 
sins The 
this World has been sent into 
he lives in bogeyland. We think 
are mistaken. For in our re- 
public we have appointed him, unwittingly, 
Dictator, and he rules us as autocratically 
as before. But he no longer issues theo- 
logical commands; he scientific 
advice. 


range ourselves. 
Prince of 
exile; 
so, but 


our amongst 


we 


gives 
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It is difficult to say whether Everard 
had really fallen in love with Angela. So 
much is certain, that he had nothing better 
to do. And also the fact remains un- 
doubted, that to most men with no occu- 
pation the fame of being found irresistible 
is the one greatness in life worth achieving. 
The conquest of the unconquered 
Everard Marlitt’s mission. In lands where 
the duel exists, such a man is at least occa- 
sionally shot down. 

‘*Well, say you have conquered me,’’ 
said Angela, sick to the lips. ‘‘Say what- 
ever you like. I don’t mind.”’ 

Everard drew himself up. ‘‘For what 
do you take me?’’ he persisted. ‘‘I ama 
gentleman. Gentlemen don’t tell lies.”’ 

‘*Don’t they?’’ answered Angela. ‘‘How 
small are the sins that gentlemen can’t 
commit !’’ 

Everard did not understand her, so he 
said, ‘‘ You do not understand. *’ 

‘*All you want is to say that I have 
found you charming—irresistibly charming. 
Say it.’’ 

‘*No, I don’t,’’ he answered, lamely. 

‘“*Do you gentlemen never tell lies? 
What dol care? I care nothing. Noth- 
ing, nothing, any more !’’ 

‘*Hush,’’ he exclaimed. 
husband !"’ 

Harry and Eleanor came into the room 
together. They exchanged glances, and 
smiles. Angela saw both the smile and the 
glance. She had noticed of late her hus- 
band’s increasing interest in her. He 
would sit and look at her curiously, with 
a certain silent admiration. Even, he had 
spoken approval of some trifle in her dress 
or appearance, appreciative, more 
deferential, than she had known him since 
the honeymoon. 

All Eleanor’s instructions and explana- 
tions surged furiously across her brain. 

** Fou she burst out, suddenly 
maddened by the expression on her hus- 
band’s face. ‘*Oh, you are quite right to 
smile—quite right! I am worthy of you, 
worthier than you think, as worthy as the 
woman to whom you pay your addresses! 
I also can make conquests, though you 
thought it impossible. Permit me, dear 
Henry, to introduce to my husband—my 
lover !"’ 


‘*For heaven's sake be silent !’’ screamed 


was 


‘*Here’s your 


more 


smile !’’ 
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Eleanor, rushing forward. ‘‘She is mad! 

But already the half-a-dozen people who 
had come with the master of the house 
were crowding in at the door. 

Angela fell back. ‘‘Her hands are 
burning,’’ cried Eleanor, holding them. 
‘*She has the fever. Send for a doctor at 
once! Harry, your wife is in a delirium! 
She is ill!’ 

‘‘If what she says is true,’’ replied 
Harry, standing by the door, his tecth set 
fast, ‘‘I will shoot that man.”’ 

He looked round on the inquisitive, eager 
faces about him. He could say no less. 

‘Go away, all of you,’’ cried Eleanor, 
the color rising around her rouge. ‘‘ Run, 
somebody, for a doctor! Don’t you 
the poor darling is delirious?*’ 

Angela stood silent, until she was left 
quite alone with her friend. 

‘*You have made yourself utterly impos- 
sible forever,’’ said the friend. 


‘‘Thank God in heaven!’’ said Angela. 


see 


Two days later she knocked at the door of 
the old manor-house among the forests and 


iach’ 


a) 
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corn-fields, Her uncle and aunt made her 
welcome, though they could not understand. 

‘*You see I have no children,’’ said 
Angela. ‘‘I may stay, for I have none.”’ 

‘*We should not mind children as much 
as all that,’’ replied her uncle. 

Twice over she told them as much as 
she could, but they did not understand. 

Harry obtained an easy divorce on the 
charge she had herself confessed. He 
married a beautiful woman, whose husband 
had died a few months before. He has 
sons and a daughter. 

Angela lived in the country for three or 
four years with her uncle and aunt, as she 
had lived before her marriage. She took 
up her Sunday-school again. Nothing 
happened. Nothing ever happened at all. 

Then she caught cold one dull Novem- 
ber day, and three weeks later the old folks 
buried her. ‘*Well, we are old,’’ they 
said. Some of the village people cried at 
her funeral. In society no one said any- 
thing at all. 

The five minutes are spent, you fool! 
Draw on your gloves and pass by. 
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ETERNAL ME. 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


WHAT an exceeding rest ‘twill be 
When I can leave off being Me! 
To think of it !—at last be rid 

Of all the things I ever did! 


Done with the varying distress 

Of retroactive consciousness ! 

Set free to feel the joy unknown 
Of Life and Love beyond my own! 


But Heaven! 


Why should | long to have John Smith 
Eternally to struggle with ? 

I’m John—but somehow cherubim 
Seem quite incongruous with him. 


It would not seem so queer to dwell 
Eternally John Smith in Hell. 
To be one man forever seems 
Most fit in purgatorial dreams. 


Rest and Power and Peace 


Must surely mean the soul's release 
From this small labeled entity— 
This passing limitation—Me ! 
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UNCONSCIOUS CRIME. 


By Joun E. WILKIE, Chief United States Secret Service. 


ia 


Bhege BARKER, stock-raiser, farmer, 
‘*solid’’ citizen and deacon in his 
home church, was a victim of circum- 
stances and a most unhappy man. Just 
after the close of the Rebellion, when 
a lad of sixteen, he had run away from his 
home in the East to discover what the 
great central West might hold for him, and 
under an assumed name had _ tramped 
from farm to farm, occasionally finding 
employment, but oftener turned back on 
his weary way. One April morning, after 
a night’s shelter in a friendly stack on the 
edge of a clearing, he awoke to find him- 
self the center of a little crowd of armed 
r who regarded him with ill-con- 


farmers, 
cealed hatred. Their interest seemed to 


be divided between him and a big bay 
horse tied to the stump-fence not many yards 
away, and he was dumbfounded when the 
spokesman for the party charged him with 


the theft of the animal. Vainly he 
protested his innocence of all knowledge 
of the horse; his captors scoffed at his 
story, led him away a prisoner and lodged 
him in the ‘‘calaboose’’ of a neighboring 
village. Friendlessand alone, he was un- 
able successfully to clear himself of the 
charge, and, dazed and miserable, heard 
himself sentenced to four years in prison. 
Later, in another state and under his own 
name, he had prospered even to a greater 
degree than falls to the lot of the average 
man, had married and and a 
daughter who were credits to him, had 
filled some offices of trust in his own town, 
but at intervals he was seized with a nerv- 
dread that exposure was imminent, 
and for days would suffer the keenest 
mental torture. 

Even now, thirty years after the unhappy 
incident of his youth, his tranquillity of 
mind was often disturbed by the reflection 
that the he had achieved, the 
reputation for sterling honesty he had 
established, might be shattered any 
moment. This thought so worried him 
on a certain trip to the city with a consign- 
ment of cattle, that he could scarcely fix 


reared a son 


ous 


success 


his attention upon the business before him. 
Young Jim Hare, who did the buying 
and with whom he had talked for an 
hour, noticed Barker’s preoccupation and 
asked if he felt ill. At this the stockman 
pulled himself together and substantiated 
his claim to being ‘‘ All right’’ by holding 
out for a figure a notch above the market, 
which Hare eventually paid, though with 
reluctance. 

‘*Tt’s a good price, but we want this lot 
and must have them,’’ said Hare, finally. 
‘*Come over to the oflice, Barker, and I'll 
give you a check.’’ 

Barker gave a last lingering glance at 
the sleek cattle in the big whitewashed 
pen, and followed the mud-spattered young 
man toward the Exchange building. 
Ordinarily he would have felt elated over 
having obtained the price he had held out 
for, but to-day he was not quite himself. 

‘*They’re worth every cent you're pay- 
in’ fer them, Mr. Hare.’’ 

‘*That’s all right. We only don’t want 
to pay more than they’re worth. But 
that’s a particularly good-bunch, Barker, 
and I've kick coming.’ 

They reached the long two-story build- 
ing in the busy center of the big yards, 
and Hare led the way to a small room on 
the second floor. 

‘*Sit down a minute and I'll have you 
fixed up,’’ said Hare, pushing an easy- 
chair toward his companion, and then 
reaching for an button the 
desk. A youth, with a pen behind his 
ear, presently showed himself. 

‘*Make a check to Caleb Barker for three 
thousand five hundred dollars on the Mav- 
erick National,’’ said the junior partner. 

A moment later, with the check folded 
and stowed away in his wallet, Barker 
left the building, walked through the 
yards to the electric line, and was soon 
being whirled toward the business center 
of the city. He saw little of the squalid 
district through which he was passing, for 
his thoughts were centered on himself— 
the shadow of the gray walls was upon 
him. How vividly he recalled the long 
ride the train from the court to the 


, 


no 


electric on 


on 
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prison town. He could still feel upon his 
wrist the cruel pressure of the steel band 
linking him toa shifty-eyed wretch who 
had beaten an inoffensive woman, and 
again he saw the leering faces of the 
morbid passengers who crowded about to 
stare at them. And then the weary weeks 
and months of his confinement, every day 
eternity of unanswered prayer for 
relief. Innocent as he was, he sometimes 
wondered if he had not unconsciously ab- 
sorbed some of the moral poison with which 
he was in constant contact. Would he one 
day offend the law in spite of himself, and 
thus bring about his own undoing? 

A general the part of 
those about him brought him to a realiza- 
tion of his surroundings, to find that he 
had ridden past the corner at which he 
should have alighted to go to the bank. 
He got out and walked back, reassuring 
himself by saying over and over, as he had 
been doing for so many years: ‘‘I was 
I didn’t do it.’’ Entering the 
imposing structure that housed the great 
Maverick National, he indorsed the check, 
had it initialed by the assistant cashier, 
who gave him a friendly nod of recogni- 
tion, and joined the line that tailed away 
from one of the paying-windows. When 
he reached the _ grated the 
worried-looking clerk, half hidden behind 
great piles of currency, was still anathe- 
matizing a ‘‘fresh’’ young messenger from 
a big wholesale house, who had been the 
second one ahead of Barker, and the stock- 
man afterward recalled the vicious way in 
which his particular bundles of bills were 


an 


movement on 


innocent; 


opening, 


slapped down on the counter as they were 


passed to him. 

Withdrawing a little to one 
Barker the money, stowed it 
away in his inside pocket, went over to 
the station, caught the train for home, and 
not many hours later his wife, who had 
been long lying awake, was relieved to hear 
him welcomed by the friendly barking of 
the household dog. 


side, 
counted 


II. 


Ned 
tellers in 


Foster was one of the _ best 
the Maverick National, and it 
easy to ‘‘rattle’? him. Yet he 
to himself at the end of this 
day’s business that he had almost lost his 


was not 


had to admit 
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head. That imp Morgan was everlastingly 
badgering him, but it was certainly not 
kind of him to make pointed allusions to 
the color of Foster’s hair, especially in the 
presence of people who didn’t properly 
appreciate the importance of the teller’s 
position or the responsibilities that rested 
on his He was longer than 
usual in balancing up that evening, and 
when he finally did get through he was 
dismayed to discover that he was just one 
thousand dollars short in his cash. He 
went over his figures half a dozen times, 
but always with the same Then 
the teller sat himself down and did a bit 
of hard thinking. He ran over the various 
large transactions of the day. So far as 
he could recollect, everything had gone 
without a disturbing incident until Morgan 
had made that insulting reference to his 
summer-sunset’’ hair. He remembered 
how ‘‘wild’’ it made him, and how it had 
disturbed the methodical flow of thought. 
He referred to the slips, and then to the 
check for three 
thousand seven hundred dollars, and he 
distinctly remembered him two 
thousand dollars in twenties, one thousand 
dollars in tens, and seven hundred dollars 
in small bills. Then there was the Santry 
check for eight thousand dollars, to the 
uniformed that stock-raiser’s 
check for thousand five hundred 
dollars; Thompson’s for four thousand 
dollars, and Day’s for thousand 
three hundred dollars. These were the 
only he had paid after 
Morgan’s and he felt certain the error was 
made in one of them. But in which? He 
gazed long and hard at the bits of paper 
him, and then, gathering them 
together, unlocked the wire his 
cage and passed around to the room of the 
president. Fortunately, the head of the 
institution He 
was keenly alive to the interests of the 
bank, was among the first to arrive in the 
morning, and most of the force had gone 
in the early evening before he left his 
desk. He manifested a paternal interest 
in the small army of young men about 
him, and it was quite natural for them to 
take their troubies to him. Foster, 
therefore, felt that his difficulty 
would receive conscientious consideration. 


shoulders. 


result. 


e 


checks Morgan's was 


giving 


messenger ; 
three 


three 
checks 


large 


before 
door to 


was no mere ornament. 


sure 
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As he entered the room, his 
glanced at him over his glasses. 

‘*What is it, Foster?’’ 

‘*Mr. Judson, I am short a thousand 
this evening. I have made an overpay- 
ment to some one, but am not certain to 
whom. I believe, though, it was on one of 
these four checks.’’ 

Foster spread them out on the desk. 

‘‘T remember,’’ he went ‘*that 
along about half-past twelve irri- 
tated and upset by an incident at the 
window, and I’m afraid I made a mix-up 
then or shortly afterward. ”’ 

The president pulled silently at 
cigar for several seconds. 

‘‘Have you any impression respecting any 
particular one of the checks?’’ he finally 


superior 


on, 
I was 


his 


asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Foster, after a pause; ‘‘it 
seems to me in a vague sort of way as if I 
made the overpayment on this check.”’ 

He touched the paper Barker had 
dorsed. 

‘Do you know the man?”’ 

‘No, sir, but I remember his face.’ 
‘Who signed for the firm?"’ , 
‘Mr. Hare, sir.’’ 

‘*All right. Now 
Hare’s house, explain the situation and 
find out where Mr. Barker can be found.”’ 

The next morning Foster was waiting 
for Mr. Judson when the latter arrived. 

‘*Well?’* inquired the president. 

‘‘T saw Mr. Hare last night, sir, and he 
said that Mr. Barker left town yesterday 
afternoon. 
with him for a long time, however, and 
says he is all right, and that if the over- 
payment was made to him he will 
undoubtedly refund.*’ 

‘That's good. NowTI think you had 
better have one of the men relieve 
that you can run to Barker's home 
see him.** 

Foster withdrew to make the necessary 


in- 


you go down to 


He has been doing business 


you, so 


and 


arrangements, and not long afterward was 
well on his way to the stock-farm. His 
interview was short and keenly disappoint- 
ing, for Barker was not at all pleased to see 
him and told him bluntly and gruffly that 
as he had received only the amount called 
for by his check, he had no interest in the 
matter. Foster was far from convinced, 
and did not hesitate to express his belief 
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that Barker was simply ‘‘holding out’’ on 
them. 

Mr. Judson deurly loved a_ knotty 
problem, and here was a situation that ap- 
pealed to him. There was no way of 
proving that Barker received the money, 
and if he stick to his denial 
there upon which to hang 
legal proceedings. Clearly this was a nut 
for Seacomb to crack. Seacomb, as every 
one know, is of the cleverest 
men in his profession, and in all the years 
that he had been looking after the confi- 
dential affairs of the bank not one failure 
was scored up against him. Foster went 
over the details of the trip with minute 
dwelling particularly upon a 
peculiar nervousness he had noticed all 
through his talk with Barker, and again 
expressed his belief that the stockman had 


chose to 
was no peg 


5 


must one 


exactness, 


the thousand dollars. 

‘*What do you think of it?’’ inquired 
the president, after Foster had withdrawn. 

‘*Well,’’ said Seacomb, after a moment’s 
thought, ‘‘it strikes 
mighty thin case. You haven’t a particle 
of evidence that he got the money; there 
is only a vague impression on the part of 
the teller that he paid the extra currency 
on that particular check. If Barker got 
it and wants to hang on to it, it will not 


me you’ve an al- 


be easy to get it back.’’ 

‘‘Assuming that he was overpaid,’ 
served Mr. Judson—‘‘and I feel, somehow, 
that Foster's impression is correct—I be- 
lieve we can get it back.’’ 

‘You him,”’ 
Seacomb. 


ob- 


can’t scare 


interrupted 
‘*No bluff about a warrant will 
go with him if he knows anything at all.”’ 


‘*True; and must get after this 
fellow in a different way. It will have to 
be done through sheer moral grip. You 
will just have to take hold of him morally 
and hang to him until he gives in. Never 
l-t upon him a minute. Concentrate all 
your mental energy direct it upon 
him. Stick to him and just wear him out. 
Do you see what I mean?’’ 

‘‘I think so. I’m willing to try it on, 
anyway.’ 

‘*All right; go ahead, and don’t forget 
the moral grip.”’ 

The detective had no difficulty in find- 
ing Barker’s place, and the stockman him- 
self was out in the barn looking after a 


we 


and 
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favorite animal when Seacomb introduced 
himself. The officer did not fail to notice 
the faltering look in Barker’s eyes when 
he announced his business, and quickly 
formulated his line of attack. 

‘*Barker,’’ said Seacomb, brusquely, 
‘‘the bank has sent me down here to get 
that money. Now, the easiest way is the 

No one knows of the transaction 
but the teller, Mr. Judson, you and me.*’ 
3arker started to interrupt, but Seacomb 
‘*Wait a minute; let 
my say. You are a _ well-to-do 
man, Barker, and don’t need this money; 
the teller who made the error cannot afford 
to lose it, and I know you don’t want to 
work any hardship on an innocent party. 
Give it up, and I’ll go back and explain 
the mistake, and everything will be all 
right.’* 
Barker 


best way. 


would not have it. 


me say 


had apparently been growing 
angrier as Seacomb proceeded, and now, 
with a voice trembling with suppressed 
‘*Damn it all, 

I tell you I 


excitement, he exclaimed: 

man! what d’ye take me for? 
didn’t git any more than I was 
entitled to. I kin for 
dollar I got that day, an’ all your talk 
‘mistake’ is wasted. Here’ ’— 
Barker drew a small from his 
hip-pocket—‘ ‘I this book 
what I paid out in the village yesterday 


money 
account every 
about a 
note-book 


set down in 


an’ the balance is up to the house.*’ 


Seacomb glanced at the entries. They 
footed up one thousand four hundred 
dollars—an unreasonably large amount, he 
thought, and at his suggestion they visited 
the house, where Barker led the way to a 
the an office. 
‘‘Here is the rest of it,’’ he said, unlock- 
ing and opening a small compartment and 
handing roll of bills. 
There was two thousand one 


safe in room he used as 


over a Seacomb 
counted it. 
hundred dollars. 

‘*Suppose you jump into the rig I came 
down in and let’s go and see these people 
in the village.’ 

Barker hesitated. ‘‘Say, Seacomb, ’t 
won't be necessary for these folks to know 
you are a detective, will it?’’ 

‘*Not at all. You can do the driving, and 
introduce me as a friend down on a visit.*’ 

On the way to the town Barker reiter 
ated his statement that he had been paid 
only the amount called for by his check, 
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and said he couldn't understand why the 
bank should have suspected him of~ having 
received and retained more than his due. 
Seacomb let him talk noting with 
satisfaction a nervous anxiety that he felt 
certain had no reason for existence in the 
case of an honest man unjustly accused. 
They visited in turn the stores and shops, 
the carpenter and stone-mason, indicated 
on the memoranda Barker had produced, 
and succeeded in verifying all the entries 
without arousing suspicion. As they were 
starting back toward the farm, Barker said, 
almost pleadingly, ‘‘I hope you're satistied 
now, Mr. Seacomb.’’ 

Seacomb looked him full in the face for 
a moment, and Barker turned his head. 
‘*No, I'm not. I still believe you've got 
that money, but I'll get it.’’ Barker re- 
mained silent for a time. 

‘Til tell you what I'll do,’’ he finally 
said, checking the horse and turning back 
toward the village. “Tll go before 
Judge Ames and make affidavit that I 
didn’t get it. Shall 1?°’ 

‘* All right,’’ assented Seacomb. 

In the private office of Calvin Ames, 
J.P., the document was prepared setting 
forth in many unnecessary words and pon- 
derous phraseology that ‘‘Caleb Barker, 
affiant aforesaid,’’ had presented at the 
Maverick National Bank ‘‘a certain paper, 
to wit a check calling for the sum of thirty- 
five hundred and that the pay- 
ing-teller ‘‘then and there paid to him, the 
said affiant, the sum of thirty-five hundred 
dollars and All of which was 
true to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

‘*So help me God,’’ slowly repeated 
Barker after the justice, as the latter 
affixed his seal and pocketed the fee. The 
stockman could not quite understand the 
peculiar expression on Seacomb’s face as 
they again got 

‘*You're satisfied now, ain't you?’’ he 


on, 


dollars, ’ 


no more. 


into the buggy. 


inquired, anxiously. 

yi ‘*You have 
simply added perjury to your other offense, 
and it will land you in the penitentiary 
Barker's 


said Seacomb. 


before we are done with you.”’ 
bronzed face paled. ‘*You don’t know 
what that means,’’ Seacomb went on, 
‘*but a man of your standing should think 
twice before forcing us to extreme meas- 
ures. Think of the shame and degrada- 
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tion of it. Is the thousand dollars worth 
the pehalty you will suffer?’’ 

‘*But I never got it.’’ Seacomb’s words 
had brought up the old vision, and 
Barker’s voice trembled in spite of all he 
could do to control it. 


‘*Bah!’’ said Seacomb. They rode on 


in silence, Seacomb furtively watching his 
companion’s face and noting every fleeting 


expression. 
‘*Say, Seacomb, ’’ said Barker, finally, ‘‘I 
don’t want you to go away without being 
I kin satisfy you I ain’t got the 
You stay to supper and let’s talk 


satisfied. 
money. 
it over.’’ 

The detective was puzzled. He could 
not quite decide whether this was an indi- 
cation of weakness or of strength. He 
thought it over, and finally accepted. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the journey to the 
house he hammered away at the stockman, 
bringing to bear every argument he could 
summon, but Barker contented himself by 
repeating again and again: ‘‘But I didn't 
do it.’’ 

The Barker household consisted of the 
wife, a daughter of twenty-two or there- 
about, a son of eighteen, and the mother, 
who, though seventy or more, was active 
and very much alive to what was going on 
about her. To this little circle 
was introduced, with no hint as to his real 
business. The meal with few 
conversational interruptions, and Seacomb 
had plenty of time to think. He had to 
admit to himself, distasteful as it 
that he was about at the end of his rope. 
What could he do? Suddenly an 
idea suggested itself. and as the possi- 
bilities of the scheme flashed through his 
mind he proceeded to act at once. The 
moment the table was cleared, he addressed 
himself to the stockman’s wife: ‘‘There’s 
a little matter I want to talk to you about 
that I think will be of 
and to Mr. Barker's mother, but 
to your son and daughter.’’ He looked 
over toward the young’ people, who 
promptly withdrew. Then he 
‘*‘A couple of days ago Mr. Barker was in 
the city, sold some cattle and received in 
payment a check. When he presented it 
at the bank, the paying-teller by mistake 
him a thousand dollars much. 
Now, the bank doesn’t want to make any 


Seacomb 


Was eaten 


was, 


more 


interest to you 


of none 


continued : 


gave too 
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unnecessary trouble for any one, but it 
does want that thousand dollars. I have 
been talking with Mr. Barker about it, 
but he insists that he did not receive any 
more than he was entitled to. I don’t 
want you to think for a minute that any 
one believes that Mr. Barker has deliber- 
ately retained what he knew was not his. 
Not at all. It was wholly an accident— 
just a pure accident. Why, I can see how 
it occurred as plainly as if I had been 
with him.’’ Barker was watching him 
intently, with a wondering expression. 
Seacomb did ‘*Tt was the 
simplest thing in the world. When the 
paying-teller pushed the package of money 
out to Mr. Barker, neither of them noticed 
that package too many. 
You moved along the counter a little way, 
Barker, and You were in a 
hurry to catch your train, and in going 
over the currency you made a mistake in 
the count, and thought you had verified 
the amount should have 
You took all the packages together and 
started to put them the inside 
pocket of your vest for safekeeping. You 
found that they were too bulky, and that 
they would not go in there, so one of the 
into the inside 
pocket of Then you came 
along to your home, and forgetting al! 
about that money in the pocket of the coat, 
hung it up in the The other 
package, amounting to just thirty-five hun- 
dred, from 
pocket, sat right down here at this very 
counted it bill by bill, found it 
correct and put it in the safe. Then you 


not pause. 


there was one 


counted it. 


you received. 


into 


packages you slipped 


your coat. 


closet. 


you took your inside vest- 


table, 


went to bed. 

‘*There isn’t the slightest doubt,’’ Sea- 
comb continued, ** that that is just the way 
it occurred. Now, I want to look about the 
grounds a little, and will be back in ten 
minutes. I am sure if you will go and 
get that coat, you'll find the money just as 
I have described it to you, and the affair 
will Without waiting for 
any comment or questions, Seacomb picked 


, 


have closed.’’ 


up his hat and walked out. 

He looked at his watch a dozen times— 
it was one of the longest ten-minute 
stretches he had ever known. Upon 
returning, he noted at once that there 
an expression of relief on the faces of all, 


yas 
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and a trace of tears on the younger woman’s 
cheeks. 

‘*Why, Mr. Seacomb, it’s the most queer 
thing I ever heard of!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
jarker. ‘‘Caleb went and found that 
coat, and right there in the pocket, jest as 
found the money.’’ She 
held out to him a package of bills bound 
together with a narrow white-paper strap 
marked ‘‘One thousand dollars,*’ followed 
Sea- 
the table, satisfied him- 
self that the amount was correct, and then 


you said, he 


by what looked to be some initials. 
comb sat down at 


rose to go. 
‘Now it’s all right,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m 
mighty glad, for everybody’s sake, that we 
this money. I shall explain to Mr. 
Judson at the bank, and nothing more will 
be heard of it. I want to thank you all 
for the part you have taken in the search.’’ 
Then he went away. 


found 


Ill. 


When he put in an appearance at the 
bank the following morning, he assumed 
that led Mr. 
Judson to jump at the conclusion that the 
trip had been unsuccessful. 


an air of disappointment 


‘*T was afraid this would stump you,”’ 
he observed pleasantly, after a glance at his 
‘*What did he say?”’ 
‘*Denied it up and down.’’ 

‘I thought would, Do you think 


visitor’s face. 


he 


there is any use in pressing the matter any 


further?”’ 

‘‘T think not. By the way, would Foster 
know the strap that was around that pack- 
age of bills?’’ 

‘*Certainly. 

‘You might 
look at this,’’ 
bundle on the president’s desk. 

‘*Where did you get it?’? demanded the 


Why?’’ 
have and 


the 


him come in 


and Seacomb tossed 


astonished official. 

‘‘Barker gave it to me, so you might 
as weli keep it.”’ 

Mr. Judson rang for Foster, who upon 
examining the strap promptly disclaimed 
it. 3ut there the package was, and his 
shortage was made good. That was what 
concerned him. Mr. Judson, how- 
ever, was more interested in hearing how 
it was obtained, and had Seacomb tell him 


most 


the story. 
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‘*That was an inspiration and no mis- 
take,’’ said the president, when he had 
finished. ‘‘I want to compliment you.’’ 

While he was speaking, an attendant 
entered. ‘Excuse sir, but Mr. 
Thompson, the hardware man, would like 
to see you just a moment.”’ 


me, 


‘*Certainly; show him in.”’ 

‘‘T won’t keep you a minute, Mr. Jud- 
son,’’ said Thompson. ‘* My cashier came to 
me this morning and told me he sent over last 
Tuesday for four thousand dollars in cur- 
rency, and that when he opened the pack- 
age, which had been lying in the vault 
until found 
thousand dollars too much.’’ 


this morning, he there was a 
Seacomb arose so suddenly that he over- 
turned and Mr. Judson’s face 
was a study. He profusely thanked Mr. 
Thompson, who withdrew, very much puz- 
zled. 
When 
and 
silence. 


his chair, 


they alone, 
detective 
The former 
speak. ‘* Barker 
the truth.”’ 

‘‘Why should he give up the money if 
he holding it wrongfully?’’ de- 
manded Seacomb. 

‘*Well, it There’s nothing to 
do but send it back it shall go 
to-day, with an apology from me.”’ 

And back it went in an express package 
that very day, with the handsomest letter 
the president could write. 


were the president 
one another in 
the first to 


have been telling 


stared at 
was 


must 


Was not 
gets me. 
back, and 


Something it 
contained touched a responsive chord in 
Barker's heart, or perhaps he felt that an 
explanation was due. At any rate, in the 
acknowledgment received by Mr. Judson 
there was this: 
‘‘Even though I 
that if the bank was to push 
against might 
light an event in my life that I hope will 
always remain a secret, and it was worth a 


I felt 
the 
brought to 


was innocent, 
case 
be 


me there 


thousand dollars to stop any action by 
you.”’ 

Mr. Judson looked long and thought- 
fully at the sheet, and then put it care- 
fully away in a file-box marked ‘‘Per- 
sonal.’ 

‘*Seacomb,’’ he said, the next time he 
met the detective, ‘‘we blackmailed that 
poor devil without knowing it.’’ 








INNER ORGANIZATION OF 


THE FRENCH SPY SYSTEM. 


By I. Sarint-Just, Former Chief of Division French Secret Service. 


YRACTICALLY France is at the mercy 
of a secret service system which has 

its ramifications all over the country, and 
is centralized in Paris. It must not be 
understood, however, that the centraliza- 
tion is in the hands of the President and 
the members of his Cabinet. Strange as it 
may appear, the President and the Secre- 
taries are not so well posted on the matter 
as many employees drawing a comparatively 
small salary. The Paris Prefect of Police 
himself is kept in blissful ignorance of 
what is going on. His Chiefs of Division 
let him know only what pleases them and 
no more; and so it is with the Secretaries, 
particularly the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 
This will be readily understood when one 
that the Secretaries and the 
Prefect are apt to “be dismissed at a 
moment’s notice, while the Chiefs of 
Division controlling the whole machinery 
are civil service men and cannot be 
removed except for very grave reasons. 
The government would hesitate to dispense 
with the services of a chief of division 
whose silence was of importance to the state. 
Before taking up in detail the whole 


remembers 


organization of this system, let me explain 
about the dossier. In France everybody 
who has had, has or is likely to have some- 
thing to do with politics, is provided 
(against his own will, of course), at the 
office of the Chief of Police, with a dossier 
politique (political docket) in which are 


accumulated documents, private letters, 


speeches, in fact, every available piece of 
information—particularly in regard to his 
private life. 


As soon as a new president, 
a new prefect of police or secretary, is 
installed, he calls for his dossier; indeed, 
the Chief of Division who has charge of 
these dossiers always makes it a point to 
bring it along at the first interview with 
the new official. But the dossier at this 
important moment never contains any- 
thing of value. If, however, the official is 
at any time removed, his dossier reappears 
in all its completeness. 

Apart from the large force of secret 
police inspectors whose duty is to ferret 
out ordinary criminals, the Prefecture of 


Police possesses the best-organized spy 
system at the disposal of the French gov- 
ernment. Strictly speaking, the Prefecture 
of Police, although paid by the city of 
Paris, is under the control of the Secretary 
of the Interior. The Municipal Council 
protests regularly against the disbursing of 
the secret funds at the disposal of the 
Prefect of Police, but the only satisfaction 
given to the councilmen (conseillers 
municipaux) is suppress from the 
municipal budget the official name of 
‘*secret political police,’’ and to replace 
it by various appellations which disguise 
the real of the of the 
political police, which operate not only in 
aris, but also in the provinces and even 
in Paris has been 
compelled to pay for the maintenance of a 
governmental secret political police since 
the time of Fouché, the Minister of Police 
of Napoleon I. 
pose, the government draws on the city 
funds, and if the Municipal Council objects 
to the of this money, the 
Prefect of the Department of the Seine, 
acting for the refers the 
matter to the Council of State—a body of 
jurists appointed by the President—which 
promptly stamps the of the 
councilmen as unlawful. 

The first thing the Paris Commune did 
in 1871 was to destroy all the records of 


to 


names divisions 


foreign countries. 


To accomplish its pur- 


disbursement 


government, 


decisions 


the secret political police, as well as the 
records of the city of Paris. M. Pietri, 
the Chief of Police of Napoleon III., had 
organized a thorough system of political 
spying, directed mostly against the Repub- 
licans, whose threats endangered the exist- 
ence of the empire. His ‘‘ blouses blanches”’ 
(white blouses), or agents, paid to incite 
street riots and furnish a pretense to the 
police for the summary punishment of the 
populace, were particularly odious to the 
masses. Therefore the Commune ap- 
parently directed its first efforts toward 
the destruction of the imperial police, and 
many spies whose names were discovered 
in the archives of the Prefecture 
shot by order of Raoul Rigault, who 
command of the Paris police 
the Commune. Raoul Rigault, 


were 


assumed 
during 
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knew the Communists as well as, 
if not better than, any one else. He was 
satistied that the appellation ‘*police’’ 
distasteful in the extreme to the liberated 
convicts, thieves, and criminals of all 
sorts, who composed the majority of the 
Communistic therefore he sup- 
pressed by decree the Prefecture of Police, 
and appointed himself ‘‘Delegate to the 
Public Safety’? (Délégué au Salut Public). 
He used the National Guards as policemen, 
and reorganized the secret police, calling 
mouchards, inspecteurs du 


however, 


was 


forces; 


his spies, or 
salut public. 

The Communists rejoiced at the idea 
that there was no police, although Raoul 
had at his command the 
formidable organization of secret 
in France, the queerest part 
that had 
services of many of Pietri’s 
political spies. 


Rigault most 
agents 
ever existing 
of it 
securing the 


being he succeeded in 


After the Commune the Prefecture was 
upon the imperial plan, a 
special brigade being added for the ferret- 


reorganized 


ing of Communists. This brigade was 
called the Fourth Brigade of Researches, 
had for chief M. Audiot, 
deceased, whom few people knew in his 
official capacity, his title being mentioned 


and its now 


in the police directory as Special Commis- 
of When the amnesty for 
the condemned Communists was granted, 
while M. Albert Gigot was Prefect of 
Police, the Municipal Council at once 
demanded the suppression of the Fourth 


sary Police. 


Brigade of Researches; this was refused, 
and as a consequence M. Andrieux replaced 
M. Gigot. M. Andrieux needed the Fourth 
Brigade to watch the various political 
parties, particularly the socialists and the 
anarchists, but to placate the Municipal 
Council, he issued a decree abolishing the 
obnoxious Secret Inspectors of Researches. 
At the time, however, he quietly 
reorganized a composite system of frac- 


same 


tional divisions of secret political police, 


and nobody was the wiser. This system 
is yet in existence, and with it is connected 
+} 
tne 


anti-anarchist secret 


all 
Portugal, 


police with its 
France, Spain, 
Germany, Italy, 
the United 


ramifications 
England, 
Holland, 


States, 


over 
Belgium and even 


When Andrieux suppressed the Fourth 
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Brigade, I was at the head of one of the 
divisions. He asked M. Audiot and 
myself to furnish him with the names of 
This we refused to do, 
the 
agents, who 
could be found among all classes of people, 
including even and deputies. 
But we told him that we could let them 
know that take them back if 
they would again offer their services. At 
the same time we explained to him that it 
was that the names of 
agents should be known only to the Chiefs of 
Division, but not to the Prefect of 
or any member of the government. 


our secret agents. 
being in honor bound not to disclose 


identity of any one of these 
senators 


he would 


customary these 
Police 

This 
regulation is yet in force, and the reason of 
this is that the Prefect and the ministers 
are often removed from office, while the 
Chiefs of Division remain, as I have 
already stated. Inside of a month almost 
every political spy had his 
former occupation. 

The Prefect and his staff of secretaries 
are supposed to be at the head, but asa 
matter of fact the Chief of the Third 
Division, M. Cavard, officer of the Legion 
of Honor, is really the chief of the secret 
political Under are M. 
Baube, Chief of the First Bureau, who has 
charge of the political dockets (dossiers), 
and M. May, Chief of the Second Bureau, 
who handles the reports of the political 
and directs the Cabinet Noir, in 
which letters are deftly opened, read and 
photographed, and the copies classified for 
the dockets. 
made daily and communicated 
communicates what he to the 
Prefect, and to the of the 
Interior, also to the Cabinet and the Presi- 
dent, generally every Wednesday, which is 
Cabinet day. To the Third Division belongs 
the staff of experts in chirography, de- 
ciphering, languages, et cetera. When nec- 
essary, they call on M. Girard, the Chief 
of the Municipal Laboratory, whose main 


resumed 


police. him 


agents, 


A résumé of these reports is 
(M. May 

pleases) 
Secretary 


duty at present is to examine suspicious 
packages sent by the anarchists, including 
loaded envelopes and bombs. 

M. Honorat is the Chief of the 
Division. Under him the 


First 
are following 
bureaus :— 

First Bureau.—M. 


searches of criminals 


chief : 
whom 


Re- 


no 


Pot tet, 
against 
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warrants have been issued. M. Pottet 
has charge of the expulsion of objection- 
able foreigners (law of 1849). He 
forwards them to the frontier at his own 
sweet will under the protection of his 
inspectors, or gives them a certain number 
of hours to leave. This bureau furnishes 
spies that watch such men as General Bou- 
langer and Major Esterhazy. 

Second Bureau.—M. Witt, chief. This 
gentleman is generally called Chef de la 
Police des Mceurs. However, he is con- 
nected in some degree with the secret 
political police. A branch of his service 
goes under the heading, ‘‘ Administrative 
Intervention in the Interest of Families 
from the Point of View of Morality.”’ 
This seems very moral indeed, but there 
is a ‘‘nigger in the woodpile.’’ If a 
young man of good family falls into the 
clutches of a bad woman, M. Witt may 
interfere and order the woman to be 
imprisoned in Saint-Lazare, the place of 
detention for such This all 
very well, but a woman may be objection- 
able to the government, and any excuse is 
sufficient to lock her up in Saint-Lazare. 


persons. is 


In such cases the woman disappears, and 
no one but the government knows where 
she is. 


Third Bureau.—M. Maniaque, chief: 
Hunting permits and passports. Keeps a 
list of foreigners, who are compelled by law 
to be registered and pay a tax of three 
francs each year. M. Maniaque furnishes 
the First Bureau with information in regard 
to foreigners whose presence is objection- 
able politically, or otherwise, to the 
government. 

Fourth Bureau.—M. Fleury, chief: In- 
quiries in relation to insane 
Orders occasionally the seclusion of any 
individual whom the government deems it 
advisable to suppress, provided the thing 
can be done without eXciting too much 
suspicion. M. Fleury not 
lettres de cachet as in the good old times, 
but his occult power is quite as effective. 

The Second Division, M. Besancon chief, 
is supposed to look exclusively after sani- 
tary regulations. But the First Bureau, 
under the pretense of inspecting navigation 
and ports, keeps track of all suspicious 
characters leaving or landing in France. 
In each port, like Havre, for instance, 


people. 


does issue 
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there is an official whose title is Special 
Commissary of the Port and Railroad 
Station. He is assisted by a force of in- 
spectors. Not only do they keep their 
eyes on ordinary criminals, but they also 
watch anarchists, socialists and politicians 
in general. The commissary at Havre is 
in charge of the political spies sent to 
New York and other American ports at 
irregular intervals. He collects also every 
available piece of information secured from 
foreign ports. 

Second Bureau.—M. Pélissier de Labatut, 
chief; MM. Joltrain and Damico, 
chiefs. They keep an up-to-date list of 
all criminals and political suspects. They 
work in connection with the First Bureau 
of the First Division, and their reports are 
communicated to M. Cavard, of the Third 
Division. 

Then comes the Municipal Laboratory of 
the City of Paris.—-M. Ch. Girard, chief; 
MM. Bordas and Sanglé-Ferritre, subchiefs. 
Besides, there are two chief expert chemists, 
twenty-six expert chemists and twenty- 
three inspectors. The laboratory was origi- 
nally intended only for the inspection of 
food, and liquids of any kind, including 
wines, liquors and mineral waters. But, 
as I have stated before, M. Girard has the 
pleasant task of examining suspicious let- 
ters, packages, bombs, infernal machines, 
et cetera. When a sergent de ville (police- 
man) discovers a piece of gas-pipe or any- 
thing else supposed to be an infernal ma- 
chine, he notifies M. Girard, who comes 
at once with his inspectors, removes the 
machine on a special carriage to a laboratory 
located under the fortifications and there 
proceeds to investigate. 

All the above otfices are located on the 
top floor of the building devoted to the 
Prefect of Police. This building is on 
the avenue de Constantine, opposite the 
Assizes, and the officials are admitted 
through a side staircase known as Escalier 
B. It leads opposite the Municipal 
Laboratory, within a few feet of the Pre- 
fect’s private apartments. Across the 
street are the offices accessible to the gen- 
eral public. The conciergerie, or jail, 
for the accused communicates with these 
offices, among which is the Identification 
Bureau. Dr. Jacques Bertillon is the 
chief of this bureau. His title is Chief 


sub- 
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of Municipal Statistics. Dr. Bertillon is 
often called upon by the Chiefs of Division 
to measure or identify political suspects, 
as well as ordinary criminals. If the 
police want very badly the identification- 
card of any individual, male or female, the 
said individual is arrested ‘‘by mistake, ’’ 
or they find an excuse to arrest him; then 
he is measured and photographed. When 
he is released, a profuse apology is offered to 
him, but his identification-card is classified 
all the same. Dr. Bertillon has practically 
identification all over France, 
being also an official of the Secretary of 
the Interior’s office. 

M. Cavard, the Chief of the Third 
Division, of whom I have already spoken, 
is really at the head of the political police. 
The brigades of and inspectors 
having charge of the anarchists are under 
his direct The or 
mouchards, make their reports and the in- 
alone concerned with the 
matter of when ordered. By 
‘*mouchards’’—which is a slang word— 
the public designates all kinds of secret 


charge of 


spies 


supervision. spies, 


spectors are 
arrests, 


agents, wearing no uniform and working for 
the Prefecture or the government in any 
confidential capacity. The mouchards are 
either inspectors of lodgings, inspectors of 
fallen women, inspectors to watch the uni- 
formed police, ordinary inspectors to arrest 
criminals, inspectors of food, inspectors 
of the Paris octroi (or custom-house), polit- 
ical spies, or of various other kinds. The 
kind of mouchards are recruited 
keepers of wine-shops, _ street 
and café waiters, street 
They are called 
The name does 
as it means 
the action of moving a frying-pan. The 
spies working in jail among the prisoners 
are called ‘‘moutons’’ (sheep). At Sainte- 
Pélagie, the jail for political offenders, the 
Prefecture keeps always a few moutons 
who manage to be sentenced for delict of 
press or any other political offense, so as 
not to attract suspicion. The name ‘‘la 
Rousse’’ is applied to the whole police. 
The Paris anti-anarchist brigade 
important branches in Barcelona, Liver- 
pool, Rome and London. There are also 
other minor branches in many foreign 
Similarly many special com- 


lowest 
among 
fakirs, restaurant 
‘*orafters,’’ 


de 


et cetera. 


remueurs casserolle. 


not convey the idea of spying, 


has 


cities. 
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missaries of police all over France— 
particularly in mining and manufacturing 
a part of the Paris 
organization, and work with spies and 
inspectors as in Paris. They forward 
regular reports to M. Cavard. 

Political spying being practised on a 
plan identical with the one used by the 
anti-anarchist brigade, I will explain how 
spies are selected, and what is required of 
them. Political spies number between 
seven hundred and eight hundred (men 
and women) in all walks of life. Besides 
these, there are about two thousand anti- 
anarchist spies in France and abroad. All 
these are selected from the classes of people 


centers—form also 


among whom they are expected to work. 
The first that they have a 
regular occupation which they are com- 


requisite is 
pelled to follow, so as not to arouse sus- 
picion. When the Chief of Division 
wants a particular man, he sends for him, 
making an appointment at of 
offices of the Prefecture. 

never call at the Prefecture, and for this 
reason the Chiefs of Division have private 
offices all over Paris in houses exclusively 
inhabited by police inspectors and em- 
ployees. The janitor, even, is always a 
police inspector on the retired list. The 
Chief of Division, having previously ascer- 
tained that the prospective spy is likely to 
be enlisted—which fact has been readily 
discovered through the mode of life, vices 


one his 


outside Spies 


and antecedents of the said spy—proceeds 
to let him know that the police have him 
under their thumb. Asa matter of course, 
harm will be done to him; he is told, 
on the contrary, that the gentleman who 
talks to him, and whom he does not know 
in his official capacity, takes a good deal of 
interest in him. He—the prospective spy 
—has a hard time of it, making little 
money, although he is very intelligent. 
Will he send two or three times a week 
an interesting letter about what is going 
among his He will 
receive for his trouble a compen- 
His letters will burnt or 
to him two hours after being 
No will know anything 
Money will be forwarded to him 
name and he need not 
If he is in 
aid, he can 


no 


on acquaintance? 

liberal 
sation. be 
returned 
received. 
about it. 
undér an assumed 
bother about his 


want of advice or substantial 


one 


expenses. 
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write or call any night by appointment at 
the private office. The Prefecture of 
Police is not even mentioned, and nine 
times out of ten the spy is enlisted. The 
Chief of Division keeps his word. But 
behold! Some fine day there is less 
money forwarded; the spy complains and 
finds out that he has sent false reports. 
On the contrary, if his information is valu- 
able the monetary consideration is in- 
creased, Spies do not know their 
colleagues, and therefore they are apt 
to watch each other. 

To give an idea of the magnitude of this 
system, I can vouch for the fact that each 
newspaper has its spies; there are spies in 
all secret societies, among senators and 
deputies also, and more than one Secretary 
has in former times drawn from the secret 
fund. 

The first thing the chief of the secret 
police does, when he wants to keep a close 
watch on any one, is to secure the services 
of his mistress, if he has one, and of his 
servants. As an example, it was said 
that the late General Boulanger ran away 
from Paris and gave the government the 
The facts are, however, that his 


slip. 
valet de chambre, Georget, was a political 


followed him to London and 
Brussels. Besides, Georget’s mistress was 
the femme de chambre of Madame de 
Bonnemains, the inamorata of the General. 
Georget is still with the First Division. He 
told me the story himself. 

Similarly, it is safe to state that Major 
Esterhazy never ran away from Paris. He 
could not have done so, and his demand 
for a safe-conduct to come back to Paris 
and give his testimony in the Dreyfus case 
was a mere ‘‘bluff.’’ He was advised to go, 
and probably paid for his trouble. I 
should not be surprised, either, that all his 
communications to the public are manufact- 
ured by the Prefecture or written at the 
suggestion of the secret political police. 

For that matter, many articles are written 
or suggested by the chief of the political 
police or by his assistants, and inserted 
in newspapers, particularly the anarchist 
papers. Andrieux, when Prefect of 
Police, used to pay the expenses of a 
socialist paper published by the celebrated 
Louise Michel, of Communistic fame. His 
idea was to make the ‘‘companions’’ fight 


spy and 
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among themselves, and I do not believe 
that Louise Michel ever suspected that the 
generous contributor who used to send her 
money and an occasional editorial through 
an enthusiastic admirer, was no other than 
the Chief of Police himself. 

The ‘‘ Pere Peinard,’’ the leading anarch- 
ist paper in Paris, is in the same fix. 
This explains why some of the writers are 
not prosecuted. 

The reports of the spies, and the letters 
and documents stolen by them, pass through 
the hands of M. Baube (Third Division 
above mentioned), who makes use of them 
for the political dockets. 

The Secretary of the Interior's office has 
also its spy system, which is directed by 
M. Bouché-Cadart, whose title is Chef de 
la Sfireté Générale, or Chief of the General 
Safety. He derives most of his informa- 
tion from the Prefecture, and also from 
spies scattered all over France. Strange 
as it may appear, the Ministry of Justice 
draws no direct information from the Pre- 
fecture. The Dreyfus case demonstrates 
this fact beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

As may be expected, nowhere is the 
secret service better organized than in the 
Secretary of War’s office. Into it flows 
information from many quarters. The Pre- 
fecture supplies a great deal of this. The 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs also sends fre- 
quent and valuable reports emanating from 
ambassadors, consuls, diplomatic agents 
and particularly military attachés. These 
reports contribute to the general Bureau of 
Information, which is divided into several 
branches, or services as they are called— 
service of transportation, war material, 
armament, railroads, mobilization, finances, 
subsistence, et cetera. From the general 
staff down, every military official collects 
information from every available source. 
Of course, they are not called spies, and 
indeed would be much offended if classified 
as such, but in an unofficial way, from 
military men traveling on furlough in foreign 
countries, the War Department secures val- 
uable documents, plans of fortifications, 
and even cartridges, and weapons or parts 
of weapons, of new design. This organ- 
ization, it is needless to say, is not pe- 
culiar to the French War Department, 
it is characteristic of all well-regulated 
armies. 














THE ART-GALLERY 


OF THE GREAT 





LAKES. 


By CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 


H™: The herald Mercury stood tip- 
toe upon a heaven-kissing hill at 
eighty in the the trade-winds, 
fanning the sable cheek of the West In- 
dies, made it possible to keep compara- 
tively cool even in war-time; the great 


shade ; 


In the echo of that Indian epic I flushed, 


as it were with war-paint. I rose and 
girded my loins with the blanket of 
one of the Lost Tribes; my moccasined 


feet fairly toed in with impatience. 
I said to myself, in the minor key of 
one’s last 





metropolis ——— — 
—wherever e Tre : , 
that may be [Renee oem woot 
—soared se- eae 
renely in the 
nineties; the 
hot time in 
the old town 
reached 
even hun- 
dred; but 
in Washing- 


an 


ton by the 
Potomac, 
the 


ity drowned 


humid- 


out all hope 
of comfort; 
the locusts 
off at 
intervals like 
eighty-nine- 


went 


cent alarm- 
clocks, and 
the white 
heat of the 
asphaltum 
stratum 


breath ed 
through the 
night, a_si- 





Le ee 


BRE 


words, ‘‘Git- 
che Gumee, 
Big-Sea-Wa- 
ter, Lake Su- 
perior—su- 
perior in 
every respect 
toanything 
in the lake 
line under 
heaven— 
I will 


thence.’ 


go 


“There the 
wrinkled, 
old Nokomis 

Nursed the 


little Hia- 
watha, 
Rocked him 


in his linden 
cradle, 
Bedded soft in 
moss and 
rushes, 
Safely bound 
with rein- 
deer sin- 


ews.’ , 


In the fur- 
nace-blast 
that 
the midlands 
I sought Chi- 


swept 








rocco from 
h ides. 
Listen! 


‘Tis the voice of one crying in the wilder- 


hess 


By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water. 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the moon, Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them ; 
Bright before it beat the water, 
Beat the clear and sunny water, 
Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water.”’ 





MINER'S CASTLE, 


than all the rest of the country together— 





‘ago—Chi- 
cago hotter 
and frying ina 
all day and left 


broiling, baking, boiling 


sun that labored mightily 


stored-up heat enough to continue the 
work at night. At Chicago there was 
a joyful meeting with the Artist and the 
Artist's helpmate, and together, we 


steamed northward by the lakes in one 
over- 
the 


overcrowded, overrated, 
that nibble at 


of those 


due excursion-boats 
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shore, getting little bites of freight, or 
mayhap discharging a crumb or two, at 
the most unimportant ports imaginable. 
Oh! the narrow, watery necks we threaded 
between almost endless piers, with squat 
and weak-eyed lighthouses that had their 
blinkers down, perched upon those pier- 
And, oh! the lonesome life-saving 
alongside 


heads. 
stations, with sand-drifts 
them, or a stalk of wind-tossed flowers, or 


0’ 
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With a cut across-lots from Green Bay 
to the Superior shore, we struck Marquette 
It is glorious—-young, hand- 
by from 
with 
average temperature from May to Novem- 
ber, during the last sixteen years, of fifty- 
average humidity of 
and where the seven 


in its glory. 
nourished airs 


near it; 


some, vigorous, 


heaven—or somewhere an 


six degrees; an 
seventy-two per cent. ; 


devils of hay-fever are cast out thauma- 





a solitary life- 
saver atop 0° 
the roof espy- 
ing for a life 
to save. 
What grass- 
grownstreets, 
what 
thatched cot- 
tage-gables 
the 
sum mer- 
that 
some - 


vine- 


in midst 
of 


gardens 


RY es 


Pe 


yet, 
how, cause 
to think 
the long, 
fierce winters 
that off 
these coast- 
wise 
from commu- 
nication with 
the world at 
large. What 
flocks of half- 
shy villagers 
looking as- 
kance at our 
intrusion, di- 
vided in their 
be- 
curi- 


one 
on 


cut 


hamlets 


minds 
twixt 


turgically. 
But these are 
details. 

A 4 the 
docks in Mar- 
quette lay a 
steamer in 
which we 
were destined 
to become 
deeply inter- 
She 
was as haugh- 
ty small 
people or 
small 
are apt to be. 
She was 


ested, 
as 
boats 
as 


amiable 
decoy-duck 


as a 
and quite as 
handsome; 
the 
of 


"twas 
se Cc i t Vv 
Marquette,” 
Capt. Alfred 
Taylor, and 
we hurried on 
board and 
were at 
under way. 
Now the 
greatest of 


the Great 





once 








osity and con- 





Drawn by WW", Denslox 


cern; and the 
unfashionable summer-boarder posing with 
the amateur citified air in the semi-pastoral 
foreground; bless her maidenly heart !—she 
makes up in starch what she lacks in style. 

And Green Bay, fringed with green bay- 
trees, redolent of fresh 
lumber-yards: how mildly interesting and 


sawdust as 


almost mournfully amusing it all was, and 


ever shall be, world without end. 


is, and 
Amen. 





THE CAMP ON CHAPEL BEACH 


the 


lakes unrolled 
like a scroll before As for pel 
lucid water, only the South seas within 
there this 
them: the 


us. 
the reef are as transparent ; is 
desperate difference between 
South sea is tepid; one may bathe in it as 
one may bathe in fresh milk at any hour 
of any day of any month, one floats in that 
element as a bird flies in the air, supported 
by cushions of palpable ether. The waters 
of Lake Superior are so cold that only the 
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bravest swimmer dare enter them and a few 
moments are enough to chill the hottest 
blood. It is said that the bodies of those 
drowned in this great and glorious lake never 
rise to the surface, but lie forever in the 
chaste bosom of that mother of inland seas. 
It was a blue day—blue in the sky 
above and blue in the haze on the hills, 
blue in the far distance that marked a 
score of miles from shore; but bluer than 
all were the sparkling waters of Lake 
Superior on that eventful Sunday morning 
when we turned our backs upon Marquette 
and started for camp. 
Our steamer had it 
along that lovely shore. 
All day over water that sparkled and 
shone sailed, far from the bustling, 
busy world, the heat and the noise. A 
great peace was over all. No strident 
tones of a dilapidated piano (that curse 
usually found on small boats) fell upon our 
tired ears, no important little excursion- 
steamers madly rushing up and down—for 
this part of the world has practically been 
neglected by the tourist; not even a peanut- 
shuck fell upon the surface of that deep, 
lake, to destroy our happiness or 


all her own way 


we 


cool 
suggest the commonplace. 

At one isolated point that seemed to have 
escaped from a and 
afraid to go back alone, we debarked three 
hunters, with all their trappings, guns, 
bedding, boxes and bales, and waved them 
a half-sad farewell; then toa 
huge lumber-vard, where on raw 
material for a cook-house and rustic furni- 
ture, to be used at our camp at Pictured 
Rocks. Here the entire population (com- 
prising about twenty people) turned out 
come in. A little bride 
the group, who had evidently 
donned all her wedding finery for this 


dense wood, was 


steamed on 


we took 


to see our boat 
stood in 


occasion: a huge yellow hat, adorned with 
every flower the garden knows, shaded a 
pretty, shy face, where as yet no sorrow 
her small 
in white silk mitts, and on her chubby 
third finger proudly gleamed a shining 
wedding-ring; her Sunday was 
starched so stiff, *twould stand alone. We 
wondered how long that pretty face would 
retain and joy, amid the 
hardships rough surroundings of 


rested ; red hands were incased 


gown 


freshness 
and 


its 


that out-of-the-way lumber-camp. 
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roll of 
remind 


The steady swell and long 
billow on this grand old lake 
one of the sea. 

Toward sunset the skies grew marvel- 
ously beautiful and their reflection upon 
the water made a new heaven upon earth; 
faint, pulsing ripples of burnished gold 
gave place to sea-green depths of calm as 
moveless as a painted rose. ‘‘Oh! it is too 
lovely,’’ sighed one who sat like a sun- 
burnt figurehead high up on the pilot- 
house, and tried to imagine what it would 
be if the voyage could last forever. No 
more grinding at the no more 
charging windmills, or kicking against the 
pricks of life—just peace, and health, and 
happiness forever. ‘‘Yes,’’ said practical 
Common Sense, ‘‘and like all tramps one 
would get as rusty as a frost-bitten 
pumpkin and as seedy as a forgotten onion- 
bed in time; and with no chance of doing 
good, decay out of existence at last like 
a bean-pod in November, a rattling pod of 
shriveled Action is 
after all, even if loafing is pleasantest. 

Our revery was interrupted by the sharp, 
short whistle of the steamer—a reminder 
that our destination was close at hand. If 
the truth told, I think our first 
feeling was one of keen disappointment. 

Could that long line of somber, unin- 
teresting-looking rocks be the fairyland of 
which we had dreamed? Where was the 
exquisite color, where were all the fantastic 


wheel; 


uselessness. *’ best, 


were 


shapes which we had expected to see un- 
fold before our delighted We 
forgot that the daylight had departed; 
that our gallery was locked away from our 
too impatient eyes until such time as the 
Master saw fit to admit and unfold to 
Some there are, I am told, 
who never see anything more wonderful in 
that enchanted region than a bright-hued 
and grotesquely shaped coast-line; need- 


eyes? 


us 
us its secrets. 


less to say, these are not connoisseurs; they 
never know how much they miss, so why 
pity them? One can’t skip lightly over that 
historic ground made famous by the won- 
derful Indian epic, and as rich in tradition 
and and The 
only admission-fee is a love for the beauti- 
ful and a poetic fancy, but the condition 
of the atmosphere, the color of the water, 
one’s own mood, govern almost entirely what 
If one is too near 


lore as in color beauty. 


pictures one beholds. 
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the shore, or too far out, though the color 
and shape be fantastic and wonderful, 
those pictures are not on the line, and 
are skyed from even their most ardent 
admirers. But if you are fortunate enough 
to be able to float under their 
shadows, a few hundred feet from the 
shore, if you have been weary and brain- 
tired, and are in search of peace, there 


along 
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for the coast here is rocky and treacherous, 
and the bit of white sand shining in the 
distance, with the somber background of 
tall and stately pine-trees, the only land- 
ing-place for many miles. All we could 
was to patiently for the little 


do wait 


yacht to come alongside and receive us. 
We grasped our bags and bundles, said 
farewell to our good captain, and were 








will be dis- qo===eeree=== 
closed to your =— 

vision a ka- 
leidoscopic 
view, outvalu- 
ing in splendor 
the courts of 
kings. They 
almost seem be- 
witched, these 
rocks; they 
must be wooed 
and adored 
and cajoled. 
You must drift 
on a blue hazy 


day in a pea- 
pod canoe, or 
fly swiftly by 
in a wake of 
white foam: 
then if you 
are fortunate 
enough to pos- 
sess any imagi- 
nation at all 
you will know 
that have 
indeed reached 
the Pictured 
Rocks, Nat- 
ure’s Wonder- 
land, while 
Miner’s Castle, 
the Devil’s 
Fireplace and 





you 





quickly low- 
ered into the 
boat which was 
destined to be 
the source of so 
much pleasure 
in coming days. 

A bright- 
green 


2 4 


sanoe 
the 
shore and was 
paddled 
ward us; with- 
in, in all his 
glory, sat the 
of our 
host, who 
spends his sum- 
mers among 
firry 
and is 
much at 
home amid the 
caves and crev- 
of the 
rocks as 
a young In- 
dian, the 
lithe panther 
which is occa- 
be 
this 


shot from 


to- 


son 





these 
woods, 
as 


ices 


great 


or 


sionally to 
found in 
region. 
We flew 
along over the 
fast -darkening 





ee eee ee 


profiles which rise so majestically from the 
blue water will become realities instead of 
dreams. 

The huge Grand Portal, the gateway of 
this magnificent gallery, loomed like a giant 
on our right; we 
answering toot of 


heard as an echo the 


a little steam-yacht, 
which came racing over the water to meet 
thud, and fell the anchor, 


us; a down 


MARCEL. 


waters toward 
which seemed to 


welcome in the cool 


the shimmering tents 
wave white arms of 
breeze that is always to be found amid 
these rocky fastnesses. 

A jolly party awaited us on the shore; 
our host, who had preceded us, was accom- 
panied by Marcel, an old French trapper 
and guide, who could cook as well as he 


could hunt, and Fred, the boatman, a 
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splendid speci- 
men of the north, 
who was reared 
among the life- 
saving stations 
and knew every 
mood and whim 
of this beautiful, 
faithless water; 
there was also An- 
drew, the helper, 
who, in his anxi- 
ety to please, 
broke and spilled 
everything he laid 
hands on; he it 
was who lost so 
many new wooden 
pails while vainly 
striving to dip 
water from our 
movable and 
somewhat erratic 
home-made dock ; 
there, also, we 
found our maid, 
Elsa, with golden 
hair, whose fresh 
young voice gave 
us so much pleas- 
ure, and when, 
with a_ back- 
ground of massive 
rock, on the sur- 
face of which rose 
the phantom ship. 
she would sing 
the weird, wild 
notes of ‘‘The 
Flying Dutch- 
man,’’ the pict- 
ure was indeed 
complete, and 
needed nothing 
more. 

From Chapel 
beach the sand 
towered like a 
snow-drift; a nar- 
row and yielding 
trail struck slant- 
wise across it to 
the top of the 
cliff, where shrubs 
were waving 
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THE OWL-TENT. 


in the wind. 

Upon the beach 
below stood the 
cook-house, with 
an adjoining ban- 
quet-hall of can- 
vas, the peak 
thereof studded 
with gadflies: on 
the sands with- 
out, the pensive 
pinch-bug lay in 
wait. 

The Big-Sea- 
Water was fringed 
with pebbles of 
every exquisite 
hue, sparkling 
like jewels in the 
sunshine; among 
the pebbles, high 
and dry when not 
in use, lay a little 
fleet of transports 
—chief among 
them the pea-pod 
canoe, the pride 
of the heir-appar- 
ent; farther out 
upon the water 
the naphtha- 
launch curtsied at 
anchor, as if in- 
viting us to voy- 
age with her. 

Within a cav- 
ern in the sand 
were stored all 
perishable viands. 
packed in ice— 
the ice that was 
brought to us 
from time to time, 
with other luxu- 
ries, by the ever- 
faithful ‘‘City of 
Marquette.’’ 

There was the 
upper and the 
nether world in 
this little camp 
of ours: the 
nether world 
where the waves 
lapped lazily, and 
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the air was fragrant with the assorted odors 
of three square meals a day; the upper 
world, at the tiptop of the trail, where a 
highland heath stretched away to the piny 
a heath carpeted with wintergreen 
and blueberries, over which the crows sailed 
on flapping wing, and the hawk, the buz- 
zard or perchance the eagle soared. 

All these in the background, with a lake 
beyond and a waterfall that flowed like a 
hoary 


woods: 


beard 
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the east of Chapel rock lay the Grand Por- 
tal; there the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis 
began his mystic dances at Hiawatha’s 
wedding-feast. How he danced, this Pau- 
Puk-Keewis, the delight and the despair 
of Indian All along the sandy 
margin-— 


maidens. 


‘ First he danced a solemn measure, 
Very slow in step and gesture, 
In and out among the pine-trees, 
Through the 





the 
breast of a 


over 


= "th 
bs 
’ yer" 


mountain. 
But in the 
foreground, 
the roomy 
tent that 
sheltered the 
fair-—a _ tent 
often shaken 
with song 
and laugh- 
ter; a 
tent for the 
heir-appar- 
the 
masculine 
tent, and the 
owl-tent, 
the 
‘*help”’ slept 
the sleep of 
the just; be- 
fore them all 
the 
fire, 
high 


less 


ent 


where 


camp- 
heaped 
like a 
funeral pyre, 
and fragrant 
with sticks 
of cedar, bal- 
sam and fir. 


Twas as if 





we 


7 shadows and 
the sunshine, 

Threading soft- 
ly like a pan- 
ther 

Then 
swiftly 
still swifter, 


more 
and 


Whirling, spin- 
ning round in 
circles, 

Leaping 
the guests as- 


o’er 


sembled, 
Eddying round 
and round 
the wigwam, 
Till the leaves 
went whirl 
ing with him, 
Till the dust 
and wind to- 
gether 
Swept in eddies 
round about 
him 
Then along the 
sandy margin 
Of the lake, the 
Big -Sea-Wa- 
ter, 
On he sped 
with frenzied 
gestures, 





Stamped upon 
the sand, and 
tossed it 

Wildly in the 
air about 

him ; 


Till the wind 








were 
: : Drawn by W. WW’. Denslow. 
journeying 
to the Land of Promise and had paused to 
rest by the wayside, for the balsamic bed of 
flame was our pillar of fire by night, our cloud 
by day. In the of that fire 
lifted up our hearts in song; we smoked 
the peace-pipe, cracked the merry jest and 
told many a twilight tale. 

All about us were themes for genial and 
general Along the shore to 


incense we 


discussion. 


became a 


THE GRAND PORTAL 


whirlwind, 
Till the sand was blown and sifted 
Like great snow-drifts o’er the landscape, 
Heaping all the shore with Sand Dunes, 
Sand Hills of the Nagow Wudjoo!” 
Yes, indeed; just over yonder on the 
great Red Pipestone quarry Gitche Mani- 
tou, the mighty, the Master of Life, called 
the tribes of men together. 
‘‘ From the red stone of the quarry 
With his hand he brake a fragment, 
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Molded it into a pipe-head, 

Shaped and fashioned it with figures ; 
From the margin of the river 

Took a long reed for a pipe-stem, 
With its dark-green leaves upon it; 
Filled the pipe with bark and willow, 
With the bark of the red-willow , 
Breathed upon the neighboring forest, 
Made its great boughs chafe together, 
Till in flame they burst and kindled ; 
And erect upon the mountains 
Gitche Manitou, the Mighty, 
Smoked the calumet, the Peace-Pipe, 
As a signal to the nations." 


On the other hand, to the left of our 
camp, among those _ shadow - curtained 
caves— 

“The Old Man of the Mountain, 
He the Manitou of Mountains, 
Opened wide his rocky doorways, 
Opened wide his deep abysses, 
Giving Pau-Puk-Keewis welcome 
To his gloomy lodge of sandstone." 

All this he did because Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Not so fort- 
unate was the hero of the Indian epic:— 


was beloved of the Manitou. 


‘* There without stood Hiawatha, 
Found the doorways closed agaiust him, 
With his mittens, Min-je-kahwan, 
Smote great caverns in the sandstone, 
Cried aloud, in tones of thunder, 
‘Open! Iam Hiawatha!’ 
But the Old Man ofthe Mountains 
Opened not, and made no answer 
From the silent crags of sandstone, 
From the gloomy rock abysses.” 


Then Hiawatha called upon the tempest, 
and the lightning, and the thunder to aid 


him, and lo! he called not in vain. 


* Wayawassimo, the lightning, 

Smote the jutting crags of sandstone, 

Smote the doorways of the caverns, 

With his war-club smote the doorways, 

And the thunder, Annemeekee, 

Shouted dowr into the caverns, 

Saying, ‘ Where is Pau-Puk-Keewis?’ 

And the crags fell, and beneath them— 

Dead among the rocky ruins 

Lay the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Lay the handsome Yenadizze, 

Slain in his own human figure. 

Ended were his wild adventures, 
tnded were his tricks and gambols, 
¢nded all his craft and cunning, 
Ended all his mischief-making : 

All his gambling and his dancing, 

All his wooing of the maidens.” 


It seemed o° nights by the camp-fire that 
we alone were left to tell the tale,and that the 
everlasting memorial of it all had been trans- 
ferred to canvas by our artist on the spot. 


Stored away in that magic camp which 
contained all sorts of delightful surprises 
from chocolate-creams to fireworks, was a 
package of Bengal lights; these we brought 
out one moonless night, when we decided 
to go forth and pay tribute to the Great 
Manitou. So we went, a small body of 
fire-worshipers. Over the silent bosom of 
the black water we glided, first to the 
Grand Portal, vast dome frowned 
above us, and where the echo of our oars 
seemed to awaken all the spirits of the 
place. Cruel little white curled 
hissingly about great masses of rocks, and 
occasionally a would escape 
from the majestic pile, which the men 
were ascending with their candles— 
their figures looking like pigmies as they 
cautiously crept up the dark, slippery rocks 
—and fall with a thud that sent the water 
Suddenly a great light streamed 
green gleam that shone over the 


whose 


waves 


loose stone 


flying. 

forth, a 
lake for 
with an awesome light and startled the 
gulls on their rocky ledge, and there came a 
whirr of wings, a few mournful cries, as 
over the the flock of 
birds and disappeared in a wake of emerald 
light. The canoe, a dainty silhouette, shot 
across the foamy path and vanished in the 
darkness. Then all became rosy as though 
the dawn had come; the sides of the rock 
glowed as if the first rays of the sun had 
pierced their way through this dark portal, 
lingering lovingly against the mossy walls 
and seemingly loath to out and 
depart. Then a flame of burst 
from our beautiful chapel; we imagined 
the Chief of the Lost Tribe had scaled its 
rocky sides, until he had found the altar 
slab) and with im- 


miles about, that covered our faces 


illumined water rose 


bura 
crimson 


(a huge, gray stone 
passioned adoration strove to invoke the 
dull of the Manitou to hear and 


see him and restore to him his forgotten 


senses 


power. 

When we started, the night was dark, 
but Nature that man 
should come to her solitudes and try to 
Gradually the skies became 
never describe how 


seemed unwilling 


outrival her. 
illumined; words can 
those Northern Lights lit wavering tapers, 
tall and dim, in the chilly spaces between 
the shrouded stars, and moved them silently 
to and fro as the fitful wind blows unlisting, 


or how the great planets throbbed in the 
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purple depths of night, like beacon-fires 
upon the shore of a stormy sea. 

Then there were long, happy days we 
spent, rowing, fishing, climbing and ex- 
ploring, our only road a deer-trail. This 
we would follow into the depths of those 
mysterious woods until we could go no 
farther, where the foliage was so dense 
that no rays of sunshine ever fell aslant the 
ground, and where the undergrowth was 
so thick that 
probably no 
human foot, 
for many 
years, had 
been forced 
through 
those almost 
impenetrable 
Or, 
following the 
heir- apparent 
for our guide, 
would 
scale slippery 
that 
looked utter- 


masses. 


we 


rocks 


ly impass- 


able, up 
which he 
would glide 
with the ease 
of a cat and 
extend an en- 
couraging 
hand to the 
timid. _Per- 
haps we 
would find 
some newly 
discovered 
cavern of his, 
where 
tifully trans- 
parent water 
surged and 
against the rough, dank rocks, 
and where, twenty feet below, sparkled 
and flitted myriad fish, shining like silver 
against the clear, sandy bottom. 

For many miles these vast and wonder- 
fully carved rocks tower straight into the 
air without a single break; there are tales 
of suffering and horror, of ships that have 
lost their way and have been beaten on 


beau- 
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this rocky shore, there to be wrecked and 
ground to pieces, out of reach of human 
aid. There is one story of a tramp 
schooner: she lost her way one dark, misty 
night and drifted helplessly until she 
crashed against the Chapel rock. There 
some of the crew managed to cling to the 
altar, and after hours of signaling they were 
finally reseued—grateful men, assured of 
God's mercy, and positive with a supersti- 





THE CHAPEL. 


tion, inborn, 
that the very 
name of that 
rock helped 
and saved 
them from 
the icy clutch 
which grap- 
pled their 
less fortunate 
companions. 

This region 
abounds in 
old Indian 
superstition ; 
the red man 
has left an 
indelible im- 
print on all 
the land 
about; even 
the rocks are 
impressed, for 
along their 
jagged 
face rises the 
profile of 
some mighty 
chief whose 
very name is 
forgotten by 
man. 

At the top 
of 


great 


sur- 


of one 
those 
profile rocks, 
after climbing over loose and crumbling 
stones and across an abandoned deer-trail, 
we finally reached the huge overhanging 
rock on the top of Miner's Castle on which 
is hewn a rough cross, by its side a tiny 
well, full always, they say of holy water; 
this cross, for a compass, was carved there 
years ago by the gentle Ptre Marquette. 
Not very many miles away (as the crow 
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flies) lies Madeline, the fairest of the group 
of the Apostle islands; so Pere Marquette 
must have thought when, more than two 
centuries ago, he selected the site of the 
mission that still stands, moss-roofed and 
weather-stained, by the musical waters of 
Lake Superior. If one goes as far north 
as Marquette, he should not fail to take a 
‘*Little Journey’? to this 
dropped like a flower on the slope of a 
green hill. When we went to Madeline we 
found every door and window of the quaint 
old edifice closely barred and a sign tacked 
to the panels bidding visitors go to the far 
end of the village to seek the guide, in 
case they cared to enter those historic 
walls. Luckily, as we were about to give 
up hope and turn away in despair, the 
guide went strolling by, the transfer of a 
little silver from our pockets to 
speedily unlocked the doors and we found 
ourselves standing in an ugly room, the 
‘*dim religious light’? of which was filtered 
through diamond panes of dusty glass, that 
looked as if no touch of soap or water had 
ever sanctified them. The seats were hard- 
backed and stiff, and the worn and faded 
prie-dieu bore evidence ‘of usage. The 
floors were patched here and there with 
pieces of new timber, against which the 
decay and grime of the original flooring 
seemed fairly inky by contrast. Back of 
the altar, which was highly embellished 
with paper 
there hung two very beautiful paintings. 


lovely spot, 


his 


brass candlesticks and roses, 
One, the larger, is a representative of the 
Holy Family, and is supposed to have been 
Pere Marquette and _ his 
brotherhood by Louis XIV. The other 
portrays some the life of the 
Virgin Mary, and is said to be an original 
of Rubens. The color is very beautiful, 
and though the cracked and 
almost entirely worn through in places, the 
devastating touch of time has spared the 


presented to 


scene in 


canvas is 


glorious tinting. 

Our guide evidently believed Rubens to 
be the name of a town, and entertained us 
with a unique harangue that taxed our 
gravity to the utmost. Fearing that if we 
laughed in so sacred a place we should be 
consigned to a dungeon, we strove to keep 
solemn while the intelligent half- 
breed remarked: ‘‘Oh! yes, many people 
they go to Rubens and look to find some- 


faces, 
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body who paint this picture, but nobody 
in Rubens know, and one man come here 
from Rubens and say he give forty-five 
dollars for that picture, but the priest he 
say, ‘No, me not sell that picture for that 
money,’ that picture painted in Rubens. ”’ 

We rambled down into the musty cellar 
and poked over the paltry relics, hidden 
away from the sweet light of day: pewter 
candlesticks and brassy plates, tin cups 
and moth-eaten vestments. We mounted 
into the belfry, looked the broad 
stretch of blue water and thought of how 
Hiawatha stood and waited on that pleasant 
summer morning, how he saw upon the 
face of the the like of 
which he had never yet beheld. 


over 


waves a vision, 


“It was neither goose nor diver, 
Neither pelican nor heron, 
O'er the 
Through the shining mists of morning, 


waters floating, flying, 


But a birch canoe with paddles, 

Rising, sinking on the water, 

Dripping, flashing in the sunshine, 

And within it came a people 

From the distant land of Wabun, 

From the farthest realms of morning 
Came the Black-Robed Chief, the Prophet 
He the priest of prayer, the paleface 

With his guides and his companious."’ 


Thus entered Pere Marquette upon his 
divine mission, 

We thought of how the noble Hiawatha 
extended his arms to the paleface and in 


the name of his people bade him welcome, 
of how he assured him that all their doors 


stood to him, and gave him their 
heart's right hand, and it was even so. 
They accepted teachings with one 
Thus the of Pere 
Marquette accomplished, and thus was the 
fate of Hiawatha sealed, for with a long, a 
wild farewell that awoke from field and 
forest, from cliff and cavern, the mournfulest 


of echoes, Hiawatha, at evening, 


open 


his 


accord. was mission 


‘** Sailed into the fiery sunset, 
Sailed into the purple vapors, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 


Thus departed Hiawatha, 
‘ Hiawatha the Beloved,’ 
In the glory of the sunset, 
In the purple mists of evening, 
To the regions of the home-wind, 
Of the Northwest wind Keewaydin, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the Land of the Hereafter !" 
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Back of the mission itself lies the quaintest 
old neglected graveyard. At the entrance 
gate a luxuriant brotherhood of golden-rod 
did sentry duty. All the gray 
stump-fence, a tangle of scarlet blackberry 
creeper ran in and out like a flame. In 
such a place as this one likes to be alone; 
in solitude to push aside the draperies of 
leaf and blossom, and read the inscriptions 
on the age-worn stones. In a neglected 
corner of this delightful graveyard 
found the original of the epitaph we all 
have seen floating through journal columns: 
‘*This stone erected to the memory of J. 
L., who was accidentally shot, August 
eighteenth, as a mark of affection, by his 
brother.’’ Another briefly read, 
‘*Killed by thunder.’’ This marks the 
last resting-place of an Indian who was 
struck by lightning. 

But time was flying, and we had far to 
sail into the west, so we turned our backs 
upon this heavenly spot and headed for 
Chapel beach. Our little launch sped 
over the water toward home, for had not 
Marcel promised to catch us brook-trout 
at the foot of the turbulent waterfall, and 
were there not new tin cups waiting to be 
filled with such aromatic 
seldom before brewed? 

Just past sunset we reached the Pictured 
Rocks, and never had they looked so 
wonderful as in the subdued light of the 
afterglow. We had studied them in all 
shades and moods, and thought we knew 


along 


we 


stone 


coffee as was 


the catalogue of our gallery passing well, 
but new delights appeared upon 
hand. Perhaps we were so peaceful and 
in such accord with the silence and majesty 


every 
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of Nature, that she relented and unlocked 
secret galleries and hitherto undreamed-of 
the rocks’ which we had never 
seen before, and which we never saw again. 
beheld 
with his own eyes this phenomenon of 
all he this 
Try to imagine a wall 
eighteen miles long and in some _ places 
hundreds of feet high, glowing in every 


doors in 
Of course, no one who has not 


nature can believe hears of 


wonderful spot. 


color and hue that has ever been conceived. 
See fairy shapes and airy turrets rise and 
face you as in a dream. Watch a land- 
scape such as no old master ever painted 
And 
so stand spell-bound before the wonder of 
God’s work. 

We saw summer palaces with broad stair- 
troops of graceful 


vastles with postern 


unfold before your astonished eyes. 


ways, descended by 


forms; we saw lofty 
bridges closed and deep and lonely moats. 
We saw a band of giants whispering to- 
gether with great heads bowed, like pine- 
tops in a Warriors with 
backward-flying plumes, and the landing 
of the Pilgrims. We 
mountain sunsets and landscapes with clear 
rocky 
There in the background stood Elizabeth, 
with high ruff and courtly mien, while 
Raleigh, on bended knee, spread his brill- 
iant coat before her small, patrician feet. 

Finally we saw an Indian funeral form 
in line, tall, ghostly shapes stepped from 
the background of fast-darkening rocks, 
and we thought we heard the death-chant 
of the last of a Lost Tribe, 
ing shadows fell like a pall over our final 


north wind. 


saw 


gorgeous 


brooks purling over their beds. 


as the even- 


day in God's country. 
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KOSTER & BIAL'S. 


THE 

By VANCE 
ago that a theatrical 
manager—happy man!—invented a 
amusement. He a little like 
Xerxes, who offered a great prize for the 


T was ten years 


new was 


invention of a new pleasure—and won it 
himself. Up among the domes and Moorish 
towers of the New York Casino this manager 
built There chairs and 
tables ; there were swaying lanterns and spin- 


a garden. were 


dling palm-trees; and notably, there was 
a little stage, where an orchestra played 
and then, shrill 
The performance 


waltzes and where, now 
girls sang comic songs. 

was not very artistic, and it had more than 
the dullness. The 


was a delightful sense 


due measure of main 
thing was that there 
of novelty in taking one’s pleasure—even 
Not since Babylon had 
There was 


something uncanny and delicious in lolling 


sadly—on a roof. 
there been gardens in the air. 


in the upper air—far above the grinding 
tumult of the city, and its summer heat— 


and being sung to and danced at, even 


ROOF-GARDENS 


OF NEW YORK. 


THOMPSON. 


though it were by tenth-rate entertainers. 
The of the its 
success, for New Yorkers have a more than 
Athenian fondness for new things. To- 
day there are a half-dozen roof-gardens in 
New York, and every summer night ten 
thousand people take their pleasure there. 
Of course, in a decade many things have 


newness venture insured 


come to pass. The mild little performances 
of the oldtime Casino have given way to 
huge spectacles and brilliant and accom- 
plished vaudeville. The roof-gardens, too, 
have grown in size and luxury. But the germ 
of them all was in that first aérial concert— 
when the band played Waldteufel waltzes 
and a shrill girl sang a De Koven ballad. 
In these days, the 
such trivial matters as liquefied hydrogen 


when inventors of 


and wireless telegraphy are being laureled, 


some conspicuous honor should be found 
for the inventor of this new pleasure—the 


roof-garden. 


The second of these gardens was built 
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on the roof of the Madison Square Garden 
beneath the slim gilt Diana. Orchestral 
concerts, with a slight infusion of vaude- 
ville, given. The first distinct 
advance along the lines that the 
garden entertainment has since followed, 
was made at Koster & Bial’s. Little by 
little the ‘‘concert features use the 
theatrical slang—were crowded out and 
the performance became pure vaudeville. 
It was until four years ago, however, 
that the roof-gardens became popular and 
—this is quite as 

looked upon as respectable. 
one can remember when 


were 
roof- 


"—to 


not 


came to be 
Almost every 
the American 


THE ROOF-GARDENS OF NEW 


YORK. 
able. The credit for removing this preju- 
dice should be given to the roof-gardens. 
In the open air, under the stars, tobacco- 
smoke is no great evil; even the glasses of 
beer look less lawless. And Mrs. Grundy, 
having once inspected these horrid vaude- 
ville ‘performances, found that in reality 
they were quite harmless, very merry and 
enjoyable. this good lady’s 
presence made them all the better. The 
art is better, the morals are better, and 
there is a decided improvement in good 
taste. And this I think 
counted to Mrs. Grundy 
righteousness. 


Moreover, 


be ac- 
sort of 


should 
for a 


— 


MADISON SQUARE ROOF. 


music-hall was considered not quite the 


visitors to 
and Paris would go to the music- 
halls (with such a pretty air of daring!), 
but few of them had the courage to explore 
the irregular theaters of New York. There 
Was never any especial reason the 
people’’ should gone to 
Koster & Bial’s or Hammerstein’s ; it 
was simply one of Mrs. Grundy’s vague, 
but prejudices. Of 
there was the tobacco-smoke, and that was 
unpleasant; and there roguish, 
Bohemian air about the beer-mugs; but the 
performances were usually perfectly respect- 


proper Adventurous 


London 


thing. 


why 


** best not have 


determined, course, 


was a 


I do not wish to idealize this flippant— 
Doctor Johnson would have called it fissip- 
arous—form of entertainment. Its 
its gaiety. Clowns, 
tumblers, dancers, trained dogs, and jugglers 
of the white magic—here there is good 
honest mirth; if the songs are silly, 
they make no pretense of being anything 
aspire be literature. 
the aérial music-hall is 
harmless mood in 


best 


quality is honest 


and 
else; they do not 
In fact, the aim of 
to give one the 
which 


careless, 


‘ From tavern to tavern 
One saunters along, 
With an armful of girl 
And a heartful of song.”’ 
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And to attain this mood—it is Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s—is profitable now and then, at 
all events. After all, it is a good tHing to 
laugh, and if a straw can tickle a man, it 
is an instrument of happiness. 

The six great roof-gardens of New York 
differ only in kind. In 
greater magnificence. In 
others there is more homeliness. 
all are broad-arrowed, however, with a sort 
of well-bred Bohemianism. The clevator 
that carries you to the roof, lifts you out 
oz 7 


some there is a 
pretense of 


One and 


our 


THE ROOF-GARDENS OF NEW YORK. 


“I'm happy when I'm by ma baby’s side, 
She's the ouiiest one in all dis world 
I idolize, 
I know she loves me true ; 
I loves ma baby, ‘deed I do, 
I'm happy when I'm by ma baby’s side."’ 

The audience storms its approval and 
you—if you are a cynical person—feel a 
touch of compassion for this poor human- 
The 
suggest ¢ I 
the first 


songs have 


ity which can be so easily amused. 
old songs were better, you 
am not quite sure of that. In 
place, only the best of the old 


come down 





smug, citi- “ 


tied habits 
of thought. 
Perhaps in 
summer the 
only ‘‘spec- 
for 
honest peo- 
ple is that of 
nature. But 
there is a 
good deal of 
nature 


"x 


tacle’’ 


on a-° 
roof-garden. 
T he 


have a 


trees 
fine 
look of be- 
ing 
lutely real. 
It requires 
only a little 
imagination 
to take the 
palms se- 
riously. And 
always there 
are the stars. 
The 


of which you 


abso- 


crowd, 


When 
to- 
day are win- 
nowed by 


to us. 
those of 


the years, a 


great many 


really good 
popular 
may 
found. 

again, 


songs 
be 

And 
these 
lilts and rag- 
time 
are both new 
native, 


negro 
ballads 


and 
and contain 
—TI like to 
think—the 
seeds of the 
American 
music that is 
to be some 
day. ‘‘Ma 
Rag-Time 
Girl”’ 
original, in 
its way, as 
the Hunga- 


is as 








are one, is 
gipsily 


clined. 


. SOME 
In- 


Men and 
about, or loll at 
stage, of 


women go wandering 
On the 


glimpse 


the small tables. 


which you catch a 
through the tree-tops, a big blonde woman 
in white satin is singing a ‘*coon seng.’’ 
Over the 


clink of the ice in the glasses and the 


The audience is mildly pleased. 


clatter of the beer-mugs, you hear a little 
The chanteuse beams 
her gratitude and bursts with astonishing 
vehemence into the chorus: 


ripple of applause. 


ENGLISH SISTERS 


rian cezardas, 
and may 
quite as well serve as the foundation of a 
national music. 

falls for a 
over in one corner, under the dwarf palms, 
while 


new school of 

The curtain few moments; 
is a band of Neapolitan troubadours: 
they are playing, it is proper enough, and 
pleasant, to lean over the parapet of the 
the city. The 


streets are like cafons of brick and steel. 


roof and stare down at 


Mile after mile they stretch away with pin- 


points of twinkling light. You can almost 
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ae, tae 
eo Beat 


THE AERIAL MAGNOLIA GROVE. 


see the rivers of hot air, flowing to and fro. 
The noise of the city comes up to you 
harmonized, as it were, into one iron chord 
—the grim musical symbol of New York. 
It is nearly midnight, but the streets are 
with little black 
women sauntering When a _ few 
idlers flit to mountain or 
sea-shore, it is fashionable to speak of the 
But the population of 

New York is 

the same day 

in and 


thronged figures of men 
and 
thousand away 


town as *‘empty. oe 


day 
The 


country sends 


out. 


as many as 
it takes. 
sSummer- 
night 
ences are very 


audi- 


cosmopol- 
itan. They 
do not have 
the exact 
look of New 
Yorkers. 
Few, with 
the exception 
the wait- 


A SINGING SOUBRETTE of 


There is 

air men in caps 
and straw hats and these girls in shirt- 
waists. 


clothes. 
these 


ers, Wear evening 


suburban about 
And all these foreigners—otiose 
from the far East side, Italians 
from Harlem and the lands thereby, the 
flotsam of the Broadway 
up a very cosmopolitan audience. 


Germans 


hotels—make 
And to 
please them (there can be no other reason) 
the performance is quite as international. 
The curtain goes up—this time on three 
clowning 

sisters from 
a Berlin 
‘*Winter- 
garten’?; 
they are fol- 
lowed by a 
Senegambian 
comedian, 
a Spanish 
dancer and 
an Italian 
contortionist 
It is a spec- 





tacular lesson 
in geog- 
raphy. A 
stum- 


Copyright, 1895, by B. 3. Falk 


tramp PIERROT. 
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DESCRIPTIVE BALLADIST 


bles on the stage—grotesque in his rags. 
His elementary pleasantries, his grimaces 
and contortions, are very cheap; you know 
they are cheap; and yet when he draws a 
lighted match 
you laugh consumedly. It 


from his trousers pocket, 
is the test of 
your fitness for a roof-garden. Unless you 
can laugh at that ragged buffoon when he 
attempts to sit down where there is no 
chair, you are far too complicated and 
superior a person for the simple joys of 
roof-gardening. This 
subtlety. Wit and epigram wilt in hot 
weather. There were two Dutch comedians 
held a ‘after the 
manner of their kind. 

‘*Undt why,’’ asked the jolly one, 
you alwayss say de same ting?’’ 


is no place for 


who long conversation 


““vas 
‘*Because it alwayss ist de same ting,’’ 
said the melancholy one, with subtle, far- 
seeing philosophy. 
That is the 
likes to take 


that 
in the 


remark 
nibble at 


sort of one 


home and 


lonely hours, but the roof-garden audience 
did 


stage- phrase. 


not ‘‘give it a hand’’—to adopt the 
What the audience really 


liked were the ‘*dumb acts’’—that is, the 


acrobats, the trained animals, the dancing 
and the pantomime. Now and then a 
patriotic song—the waving of a flag and 
some impossible heroic rhyme for Funston 
—woke an unusual enthusiasm. A ballad 
of home and mother, sincere in spite of its 
maudlin tone, fitted the taste of the audi- 
like-a But the clou of every 
performance 
trained dog, 
Pierrot. It 
that the facile and estival gayety of the 
roof-gardens should content itself with so 
little. Always it is a good sign when 
people amuse themselves simply. The 
good M. Renan was of this way of think- 
ing. His chief ambition was to be able to 
derive fromthe 
spectacle of a man balancing a plate on his 


ence glove. 
was either a globe-balancer, a 
the white 


seems to me it is a good sign 


a contortionist or 


esthetic satisfaction 
nose, 

The pantomime at the Aérial Magnolia 
Grove-—the and rather 
name of the roof-garden on the New York 
Theater—was more in the nature of a ballet 
than it should have been. Still, it had the 
saving grace of simplicity. It was ‘‘after 
the ball.** Within, the dancers are going 


pompous absurd 








A SERIO-COMIC., 
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to and fro, but Pierrot, white and gloomy, 
sits on the door-steps, musing. This little 
figure in the grotesque blouse—with its 
oblong moon of a head and white, tragic 
of all the 
all the 
floured 
mask of 


mask of a face—is the oldest 
theatrical effigies. . It come 
way from Greek tragedy. That 
face—it is a relic of the bronze 
Orestes and the terra-cotta mask of Aga- 
memnon. He mimed for Nero, this little 
white mute, translating into eloquent 
gestures the loves and heroisms of Rome; 
and here he sits in Broadway—ancient as 
the stars, modern as the garlands of electric 


has 
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gles and grace and mirth, comes rolling 
across the stage on a huge globe. It is 
difficult and you do not wish it impossible. 
An *‘‘excentric”’ 
barrel and out again. 
the liveliest air of satisfaction. She smiles 
blithely, as one who should say, ‘*There 
is no pleasure comparable with contorting 
oneself in a_ barrel!’’ The audience, 
indolently pleased, seems to agree with her. 
And it does look pleasant—if there does not 
come to you unbidden a picture of a dingy 
girl in a garret, laboriously learning how to 
twist herself into a barrel and out again. 


girl twists herself into a 
She does it with 


4 


nd 
Vy 


ng movil * eg 





A BIT OF BURLESQUE. 


lights—the eternal stage-type of humanity. 
The guests come joyously from the ball. 
They are whirling harlequins and colum- 
bines. Pierrot them, for he 
is natural, merry and gay; and then when 


dances with 


the dancers flutter away and the lights in 
the die sinks down on 
the door-step again and covers his head— 
this horror of a head !—with his 
sleeve. That isall. But 
minded roof-gardener it is the 


ball-room out, he 
white 
to the serious- 
** tragedy of 
man, ** 

Pierrot passes—though without Pippa’s 


fatuous optimism. A little man, all span- 


And that little spangled man on the 
globe! 

Think of his months of absurd tottering 
—his falls and bruises—his empty grimaces, 
somewhere in a garret-—before he was ripe 
for the footlights. I is un 
thrifty to look at the wrong side of the 
span- 


dare say it 


these 
the footlights 
well the hot 
and tumbled and did not 
**dumb 


canvas, but I never see one of 
gled things capering by 
seeing as garret, 


toiled 
performance 


without 

he 
smile. A 
act’’—is always a battle, waged against the 


where 
even a 


public. There is something heroic in it, 
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SKIRT-DANCERS 


thousand—and one’s 
only weapon a balancing globe or a negli- 
A battle 
of this sort has all the picturesque dis- 
parity of little David’s duel. 

There is a Japanese girl whose way of 
mount, barefooted, a ladder the 
The 
interest of the act lies, of course, in the 
that 
she may make 
a false step— 


too—one against a 


gible plate to spin on one’s nose. 


is to 


steps of which are Japanese swords. 


chance 


may linger a 


second too 
long on one of 
the sharp steel 
stairs—and 
feet. 
Perhaps I 
have very lit- 


cut her 


A FEMALE ACROBAT. 


tle footlight courage; but to me this young 
woman comes with something of the wonder 
miracle. Almost man might 


f a any 


find it in him to go up San Juan hill. 


that ladder of swords! 


it seems to me, is a more desperate 


But to go up 
That, 
sort of courage. 

I wonder how she was persuaded to 
mount that ladder the first time. Was it 
only ambition that urged her on? 


The roof-gardens differ in kind and this 
the The 
American Roof-garden, for instance, has its 
own patrons. They come from what Mr. 
Hamlin Garland would call the **middle- 
west’? of New York. There are certain 
adventurers from Broadway, have 
discovered that through the yellow arches 


is quite as true of audiences. 


who 


of this roof-garden there is to be hada 
wonderful view—the cliffs and crags of the 
iron city, the North river with its fleets, 
and the thin lights of the Jersey shore— 
but in the main the audience is made up of 
those who speak of Eighth avenue as **The 
Av'noo.’’ They are 
distinctively —defi- 
antly—** Noo York- 
The 


humors 


ers.”? 


pro 
gram their 
prejudices and cul- 
tivates their ani 
It is here, 
that 

the 


latest topical song. 


mosities. 
for 


you 


instance, 
will hear 
The actuality is shot 
flies. If Mr. 
Croker’s horse wins 


as it 


arace; if some po- 


litical warrior makes A POSER. 
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a speech; if there is a strike or an election, 
the swift song-maker has it down in imme- 
In fact, the American Roof- 
It is conducted 


diate jingle. 
garden lives up to its name. 
on the Aristophanic principle that ‘‘No 
country’s mirth is better than our own.’’ It 
is to this roof-garden that the inquiring 
foreigner should give his nights. As far 
2s Hammerstein’s is concerned, one might 
as well be at Ronacher’s in Vienna or the 
Wintergarten in Berlin. There is nothing 
American about it, not even the name. 
Nor, in spite 

of its name, is 

it ‘* Venetian.’’ 

It is essentially 

cosmopolitan. 

Its audience 

has the pecul- 

iar Broadway 

look. The men 

have a_ fash- 

ionable, well- 
bred look; you 
know them at 
once; they are 
the kind of 
men who are 
born at thirty- 
five with high 
collars and two 
ounces of 
brain. It is 
the idler type 
in which New 
York is grow- 
ing richer day 
by day. The 
performance is 
broadly inter- 
national. This 
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obey orders in French and Italian. And 
this, I take it, is the climax of the urban. 
The Casino, again, has its individual 
audience. It has, too, its own songs; its 
own Pierrot, winsome and French; its own 
peculiar kind of humor. The jokes that 
snap and flutter across the footlights are of 
the Broadway sort. In England there is a 
sort of entertainment that is known as 
Gaiety-Girlism. It is not easy to describe. 
It is not quite vaudeville, and it is not 
While it abounds in 
literary parody 
and burlesques 
life with a fine 
ironic sense, it 
is never very 
far from the 
simple tom- 

foolery of 


quite burlesque. 


the 
music-hall. 
The Casino 
naturalized this 
style of enter- 
tainment. It 
translated the 
Gaiety Girl in- 
to the Girl of 
New York. A 
little of this 
roguish wit— 
of this flam- 
boyant ‘‘girl- 
ism’’—has 
mounted to the 
roof-garden 
among the 
Moorish domes 
Spending an 
evening there 
is like reading 
BrantOme— 





chanteuse has 
trailed her life 
across a background of Europe and Wall 
stout, old 
sings songs for the delight 
faded idlers. It 
or it is absurd, just as you please. 
that I 
Perhaps it was at the New York, 
across the way. It difference. 
These much 
alike, 
intelligence, 


The 


A FAMILY OF 


she 

of 
is pathetic 
But 


saw 


street; a riotous woman, 
**ceoon’’ 
Broadway 
was it at Hammerstein's 
her? 
makes no 


two roof-ygardens are 
Their appeal is to the cosmopolitan 
to the mind. 


dogs of roof-gardens 


very 


international 


trained these 


ENTERTAINERS 


you feel as 
though you were walking through an ave- 
nue of swishing silken skirts. 

Music still holds its own on the skyey 


esplanades of the Madison Square Roof- 


garden—music joyously complicated with 
dancing pickaninnies. Throwing pennies 
at little darkies capering on the stage, is 
New York's latest dissipation. It is an 
like Indeed, it is 
in its the 
jangled out by sleigh-bells, and the tunes 
tortured from ‘musical ladders’? and by 


amusement any other. 


preferable way to melodies 
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A FIGURE FROM THE BALLET. 


(‘‘I have a reasonable 
said Nick Bottom, 
‘‘let us have the tongs and bones.’’) 

Enfin, you may go wayfaring from roof- 
garden to roof-garden and find exactly what 


you please. 


‘*musical pavers. ’’ 


good ear for music,’’ 


confusion of amusement— 
Barthemy Fair and Drury Lane rolled inte 
Almost everything that has ever 
mankind is tried more up 
here between the street-lamps and the stars. 
You may a descendant of the trick 
horse that diverted Doctor Johnson; the 
dwarfs that Fielding showed at Smithfield 
are still capering; as of old, there are 
dancing-girls and slim, unhappy contor- 
the old jokes still arrow across 
the footlights. As the melancholy Dutch 
comedian said, it always is the same thing. 

A few years ago there was a theory—for 
which Mr. Howells contended—that out of 
all this music-hall confusion there was to 
come the American drama. It was assumed 
that the variety stage was the matrix of all 
that is new, native and original in the 


There is a 


one. 


amused once 


see 


tionists: 


drama. ‘*Ned’’ Harrigan’s simple clown- 
eries and dialect drolleries were proclaimed 
from the housetops. In them were discerned 
the germs of the long-expected American 
drama. Mr. Howells was not the only one 
who was cheated by this chimera. It 
seemed very plausible. Then the bubble 
burst. We discovered that Mr. Harrigan 
was not a new Aristophanes. We learned 
that no great drama has ever come up out 
of the variety-halls. Over in London they 
made the mistake and learned the 
same lesson. If we are to get a racial 
drama in this country, it will come—as it 
always above and not from 
below; it the creation of the 
cultured, cerebral man, and 
not of the painted girl or the stage tramp. 
In the mean time it is no small satisfaction 
to recognize the fact that the popular 
amusements of music-hall and roof-garden 
are better than they were a few years ago. 
The standard has been perceptibly raised. 
There is still a great deal of what must 
seem folly to the wise. And—though vul- 
37 


same 


has—from 
will be 


observing, 





A PLEA FOR A SONG. 





THE NEXT 
garity is not always an unmitigated evil— 
there is an undue quantity of vulgarity. 
Yet on the whole, the roof-garden shows 
are innocent and merry. They appeal to 
the primitive sense of humor, and to a 
rather imperfectly developed artistic sense. 
The worst that can be said of them is that 


MORNING. 


they grant too much to the Broadway 
idler, who is weak as flesh, ‘‘if not weaker’’ 
—like the wooden leg of the gentleman in 
‘*Martin Chuzzlewit.’’ This aside, there is 
no great harmin them. And in these four- 
walled days it is a distinct advantage to be 
able to take one’s pleasure under the stars. 


A PLEA FOR A SONG. 


By MAURICE B. 


Avaunrt ! 


Avaunt ! 


Be ye men, and waste your fancies rare 
On the tangled tufts of a woman's hair ? 
Be ye sons of Eve, and spend your brain 
Singing the light of a woman's eyes >— 
Ere the wind has snatched the loving strain, 
Ere the song is hushed, the lovelight dies. 


KIRBY. 


Ye tiresome bards who sing 

Of the budding flowers and breath of spring, 

Of the hackneyed, threadbare themes of love, 
Your lady's wavy locks of gold, 

Or dainty fan, or shapely glove— 


The tale is trite and old. 


Sing me a song of work and strife, 
Of the man who shouldered his way thro’ life, 
Leaving the primrose path to fools ; 
Who gained the skies from the vulgar sod 
With naught save nature's sturdy tools. 
Ah, there's a man for the smile of God! 
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By O'NEILL LATHAM. 


T was in a fairly comfortable place, on 

the other side, that two shades met— 
not in hades, you understand, nor yet in 
heaven, but in an attractive purlieu of the 
latter—as one might say, in the Brooklyn 
of paradise—a suburb in which worldly- 
minded folk of unexceptionably good 
social position were accommodated in neat 
villas, well appointed and with all modern 


ee 


Latham 


“ HE FELL INTO A CHAIR AGHAST,”' 


improvements—far preferable, to the culti- 
vated taste, to those large, old-fashioned 
palaces of jasper in the golden streets of 
the higher domain. 

She was quite a handsome spirit, gowned 
in the latest Parisian mode, and with two 
neat apertures cut in the rear of her per- 
fectly fitting bodice for the passage of her 
wings, an especially large and handsome 


pair, tinted like those of the 
turtle-dove. 

He was in evening dress 
and used his pinions a trifle 
inadroitly—a fault excus- 

able, however, I hope, in a new-comer. 
‘‘T have sought you everywhere,’ 
cried. ‘‘I have traversed the pearliest 
heights.’ 
‘*Indeed!’’ she interrupted, haughtily. 
‘*Isn’t it a little strange you should have 


he 
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Drawn by 


O Netli 


Latham, 


“HE KISSED HER FINGERS.” 


Almost everybody has been in trade, and, 
incredible as it appears, the social leaders 
are fishermen, tent-makers and impossible 
persons of that sort—butchers, bakers and 
candlestick-makers. A  wretchedly low 
atmosphere!’’ She fanned away the 
thought of it with a little fan of the colo 


expected to find me in such _ society? 
Why, there is scarcely a family there that 
is not from the lower classes. ’’ 

**Pardon my ignorance. I assure you I 
had always heard of the heights as very 
respectable.’ 

**Respectable enough,’’ she replied, 
‘but bourgeois, fearfully bourgeois. of the evening clouds, 
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‘‘My beloved,’’ he pressed, ‘‘I have 
sought you through dread abysses of 
space—I have sought you in hades.”’ 

‘*Sir!’? She drew herself up and 
looked the High Churchwoman that she 


was. 











‘*T wouldn’t offend you for the world’’— 
he kissed her fingers—‘*but I was obliged 
to find you. Of course I knew that you 
ought to be a ‘seraph winged,’ but acci- 
dents will occur, you know.”’ 

‘*What did you think of the society of 

the nether re- 
gions?’’ she in- 


mS quired, lowering 


her eyes. 

‘*Oh, there was 
nothing bour- 
geois about that, 
I warrant you,”’ 
he replied, brisk- 
ly. ‘‘I met a lot 
of charming 
people of the 
beau monde.’’ 

‘*T have no in- 
terest in them 
whatever,’’ she 
interrupted, turn- 
ing her cool, ala- 
baster shoulder. 


> 


Drawn by 


O' Neill Latham 


‘*“SHE VEILED A DIMPLING SMILE BEHIND HER WING.” 
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‘*Very well, I shan’t tire you with 
descriptions now. You may read it all in 
my ‘Notes on Hadesian Society,’ which will 
be out next month. But, meanwhile, why 
are you so frightfully cold? It’s rather 
embarrassing, don’t you know, when a 
fellow has cherished a girl’s memory so 
long. Why, I died with your name on my 
lips. They all said it was quite 
melancholy. ’’ 

‘*Well, Iam sure that was charming of 
you,’’ she murmured, then blushed, and 
gliding to the window gazed dreamily out 
upon the Elysian Fields, starred with 
asphodel. 

‘*What is to be my reward?’’ he pur- 
sued, advancing. ‘‘What will you give 
me? I have come hungry—thirsting si 

‘‘Oh, won’t you have some _ iced 
ambrosia or a glass of nectar she inter- 


99? 
if 
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‘‘Oh!’’ She veiled a dimpling smile 
behind her wing. When it had passed, 
she again gazed upon the landscape, with 
great reserve. He seized her unrespond- 
ing hand. 

‘*How can you turn from me so stonily? 
I have traveled far and my wings are 
weary.’’ 

She extricated her hand with some difti- 
culty and laid it secretly upon her heart. 
The consideration of so fine a pair of wings 
wearied in search of her was a little 
affecting. 

**You promised me ” he began. 

‘*Tt’s of no importance what I promised. 
It’s impossible. I really can’t.’’ 

He took out his watch, and having 
examined it, said: ‘‘In ten minutes I have 
an engagement. Before I go, I should be 
greatly obliged for an explanation of your 


AN ANCESTRAL HOME. 


rupted, hospitably, ringing for a footman. 
‘*Thanks, no,’’ he said, coldly; ‘‘I met 


a friend on the way.’’ 


‘*But ours is such a fine brand, and so 
very old,’’ she coaxed. 

‘‘Let us have no more evasion, 
madam !’’ he thundered, and, violent as it 
may seem, I am afraid he flapped his wings 
in his indignation. ‘‘This was not 
always your attitude toward me. Let me 
remind you of a certain moonlight even- 
ing——_"’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t bring up all that,’’ she ob- 
jected, smoothing her silken plumes like 
some rarely beautiful tropical bird. 

‘*Will you give me an explanation of 
your change?’’ 

‘‘Why, I am an angel 
raised her wide, naive eyes to his. 

‘*There is no change in that.’’ 


now.’’ She 


conduct. You will doubtless remember 
that we engaged to meet each other beyond 
the tomb, and I had made all arrangements 
with a view to it. Please be brief—it’s 
just a little wearing.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ she exclaimed, turning from 
the window and suffering a well-bred 
qualm at the necessity for unpleasant 
candor; ‘‘it’s—it’s your ancestry.’’ 

‘*What’s the matter with my ancestry? 
Are they all in hades?’’ 

‘*No, only your father. 
too rich to be admitted 
needle’s eye, you know.”’ 

‘*Well, what’s the objection to them, 
then? I never cared to look them up on 
earth, and I’ve been -too busy scouring 
about for you since I passed away. What 
ails ’em?’’ 

‘*They’re all in heaven. 


He was a trifle 
above. The 


bh) 
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‘“Why didn’t you say 
so before!’ she cried, 
tremulously. 

He bowed in silence and 
stepped through the por- 
titres, but her quivering 
hand was on his arm. 

‘*Must you go?’ she 
breathed. 

‘*Your engagement !"” he 
stammered. 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied, as a 
beautiful smile illumined 
her features, already an- 
gelic, ‘“but that can be—I 
have often done it at the 
sea-shore.’’ 

She was in his bosom, 
their great wings 
folded about their 
shoulders, curtain- 
ing them. 

‘*But,’’ he que- 
ried, ‘‘the other 
fellow, what were 
his ancestors?’’ 

‘*‘They were 
mostly all pirates, 
dear.’’ 


“et, a 
should think 
you could ~~ 
overlook it.’? 
**But—w 
they're mostly 
all—tlacksmiths.’’ 
He fell into a 
chair aghast. 
‘‘And so I,’’ she 
continued, reluc- ao 
tantly—‘‘I have engaged my- X\, 
self to—to a gentleman 


whose people were never in 
trade.’ 


At this he uttered an_ ejaculation, 
not loud but deep, and seizing his hat, 
backed gracefully, though with great 
agitation, toward the door. ‘‘I regret 
having intruded upon you,’’ he added, 
more politely, as he permitted his eyes to 
rest upon her for the last time. 
‘*Great Tubal Cain !’’ he then exclaimed, Drawn by 
iavoluntarily, ‘show wonderfully becoming ee 
i 


those wings are! ‘*THRIR GREAT WINGS FOLDED ABOUT THFIR 
SHOULDERS, CURTAINING THEM,” 
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OF COOKING. 


By ANNA LEACH 


‘THE American woman is a charming 

creature just as far as she goes, which 
is, unfortunately, not all the way through 
the alphabet of living, of which she takes 
up a letter at a time. Her attitude toward 
her kitchen the refinement of 
ignorance, not only of foods but of science, 
art and history. 


has shown 


She has spoken gravely of high themes 
and scorned the ‘‘drudgery’’ of preparing 
food, considering it a work for the heavy- 
handed, heavy-witted peasant. She never 
appears to have heard of the great men 
and grand dames who gave their names to 
delicious dishes of their own invention. 

The Marquis de Béchamel gave his name 
to a sauce; a regent of France invented a 
The Marshal de Richelieu first 
made mayonnaise, and the gay Madame 
Pompadour left the world richer by four 
famous dishes, the result of her imaginative 
experiments. Princes and _ princesses . of 
the golden age of taste realized that cook- 
ing is no less refined than the other arts. 

But in America, for some reason, we 

ie been a little slow in respecting the 

Cooking appeals to every sense instead 
of toone. It is not half the drudgery to 
cook that it is to practise on a piano for 
hours, and it is an infinitely daintier pur- 


bread. 


“t 
wt. 


suit than painting. It is also more 
important than literature, music and art, 
for upon it finally all other arts must rest. 
The nations which have produced geniuse 
have been well-fed nations. The ancier 
Greeks gave their primary attention to the 
They knew that a thrifty, well- 
nourished and well-trained plant brings 
forth blossoms. 

No preparation of mind can be too great 
to elaborate the talent of the perfect cook. 
What education can be ‘‘higher’’ than a 
knowledge of the laws of healthy life, and 
how to feed it scientifically? 

But it is not altogether for this noble 
reason that cooking is recommended, but 
because it is an amusement which never 
palls. It is a fascinating study, creative, 
calling upon the invention, the imagina- 
tion and the wit of the cook. Good taste 
is its great essential, making it the delight 
of the well-bred. 

The ignorance concerning foods of the 
average American woman is_ almost 
criminal. In our country schools, girls 
can go as far as trigonometry, and after 
they have learned all about logarithms 
they can go home and eat a contented meal 
of greasy fried pork and potatoes, cucum- 
ber pickles and boiled tea, absolutely 


body. 
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ignorant that tons of mushrooms, as rich 
and as delicate as cutlets, are decaying at 
their very doors, mushrooms which are 
selling in the city markets at a dollar a 
pound. 

It is not expert cooking to put butter 
and sugar and flour together into intricate 
cakes and puddings; or to chop and spice 
and fry meats until no man can name the 
dish. That sort of cooking is as poor and 
tawdry as a colored plaster image. No 
healthy palate delights in it. 

Gamaliel Stubbs, who was Oliver Crom- 
well’s clerk of the kitchen, says: ‘‘The 
perfect cook is single-minded and disguises 
nothing.’’ The charm of good cooking 
lies in its simplicity, in its ability to bring 
out all the finest flavors of the material and 
to combine affinities. 

The American country people have an 
opportunity for del‘cate feasting which 
was ever unknown in any other land, and 
instead of cooking our farmers’ daughters 
are learning to make crayon portraits. 

About one hundred miles from New 
York there lives a man who has made a 
fortune out of his ability to cook simple 
food-materials deliciously. It is no un- 
common thing for parties of New Yorkers 
to take the journey to his house, which is 
so disadvantageously situated that it is 
three miles from a railroad, so infested by 
mosquitoes that every window is screened, 
simply to eat one dinner. 

He charges higher prices than any New 
York restaurant, and yet nothing is ever 
seen on his table which is not entirely 
within the reach of every farmer's family 
around him. 

Go there to dinner. If it is late enough, 
you will begin with a melon, cut as it 
comes to you, that no aroma may escape, 
and served with delicate white pepper. 
After that you have a fish. If trout is to 
be had, you get trout, but generally it is 
bass, and the cook tells you frankly that 
it came up from New York on your train. 
The theory of ‘‘absolutely fresh’’ fish 
is nonsense. There are two times to serve 
a fish: as it comes out the water 
before the rigor of death has stiffened it, 
and after that rigor has passed away. 
Trout loses some flavor by keeping, but 
not bass. But this man understands the 


science of frying fish. The dabbler in the 


of 
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art of cooking will tell you that the only 
possible oil to use in frying fish is fresh 
olive oil, the sort which comes in stone 
jars, delicate green in color, sweet and 
soft. But in the hands of a kitchen 
chemist the oil may be animal or vegetable. 
Louis XV., King of France, who spent his 
days, in company with the Prince de 
Dombes, making sauces in silver chafing- 
dishes, declared that the art of cooking 
could be learned out of a book no more 
than the art of swimming or the art of 
painting. ‘‘The best teacher is practice, 
and the best guide sentiment.’’ This 
famous cook knows that if his oil is at 
exactly the right temperature, at the first 
touch the raw substance undergoes a 
chemical change, carbonizes on the out- 
side, making a tight case which holds in 
flavors and keeps flavors out. The fat 
cannot reach the delicate meat, and fish 
fried in this way is sufficiently dry to eat 
with the fingers. 

With this fish is invariably served a dish 
which puzzles those who know only the 
conventional potato. Even the expert 
amateur who has a reckless belief that she 
“an duplicate any dish, falters over this 
one. It has a flavor penetrating and pecul- 
iar, and asa great favor to an old friend 
and customer the cook will sometimes 
tell its secret. 

‘*Tt’s jest ‘tramp’ potatoes,’’ he says. 
‘*Most people likes their potatoes big and 
white and mealy, an’ for some things that’s 
all right, but for richness give me the 
‘tramp.’ ’’ 

The ‘‘tramp’’ potato is the small, dark, 
waxy potato, which is generally rejected. 
It must allowed to cool, and 
then carefully skinned, leaving intact that 
dark yellowish-green inner skin which is 
full of oil and flavor. Cut the potatoes 
into tiny dice with a knife (the pasty 
product of the chopping-bowl is scorned by 
your real cook), and throw them into a hot 
pan with melted butter, and cream lightly 
touched with flour, and toss up until it is 
a rich, creamy dish, yellow gold. 
Potatoes cooked in this way—by the man 


be boiled, 


as 


of genius—surpass any known vegetable 


in flavor and softness, and they are served 
again with the next course. If it is late 
summer or early autumn, the next course 
is of hill partridges fattened on the wild 
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raspberry, served with green corn and the 

If it is early summer, broiled 
green peas and the potatoes. 
But it is a fact that this admirable cook 
can do almost as much with a ‘‘broiler’’ 
as with the berry-sweet bob-white. They 
are cooked in exactly the same way, but 
the ignorant would never guess how. 

To begin with, no fine broiling can be 
anything except charcoal. 
Bituminous coal ruins a_ broil. The 
gridiron must be ot, and the bird must 
not be split. One who knows the juices 
of even the modest little barnyard broiler 
will never let them run away into a fire. 
Draw the bird, wipe it and place it whole 
on the gridiron, standing over it, rocking 
it tenderly from side to side, now and then 
turning it entirely over that the delicate 
juices which collect inside may run into 
the flesh again. When it is done through, 
it looks roasted, and on tasting it you 
will, as Brillat-Savarin says, ‘‘see 


potatoes. 
chicken, 


done over 


wonders. ’’ 
3ut it is the vegetables which, after all, 
linger the longest in the memory. Most 


people do not know what is meant by 


corn and ‘‘sugar’’ peas. There 
are barbarians in petticoats who add sugar 
to the poor things when they are cooked, 
after letting them spend their aroma and 
sweetness on the air instead of in the pot. 
One might as well let a young girl wither 
out her youth in a convent and, introducing 
her to society at forty, think her ‘‘just as 
good’? because her face is painted. 

At this famous country restaurant, they 
see the pot bubble and then they pick 
their peas or corn. Some sugar and flavor 
go off with every second after plucking. 
If it is impossible to throw the corn from 
the stalk into the pot, its sweetness may be 
saved by scalding it and then setting it 
away until cooking-time. 

After this comes a salad of fresh 
tomatoes, lettuce or cucumbers. If the 
first or last, a sprinkle of chopped chives 
adds flavor; if lettuce, there should always 
he a suggestion of garlic. 

Not one chef in a thousand can make a 
salad, not one man in fifty thousand or 

ne woman in a million. They imagine 
they What victim of woman's 
inches does not know that awful thing, 

chicken salad—that aggregation of 


‘*sugar’’ 


can. 
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meat, hard celery and 
greasy mayonnaise? Who has not suffered 
from a mustardy cooked ‘‘dressing’’? 
Sydney Smith had the reputation of being 
He put mashed potato into his 
salad dressing! After that we do not 
wonder that his so-called wit consisted 
chiefly of the making of poor puns. 

A salad—a real salad—needs a poet to 
sing its praises, and a poet is not half so 
The poet appeals 


sawdusty white 


a wit. 


great as a salad-maker. 
to the mind only. 

The best salad is made of cabbage 
lettuce. The outer green leaves must be 
torn away, and only the fleshy, crisp 
white heart used. To ‘‘fatigue’’ this 
with anything heavier than a French 
dressing, is profanation. The bow] should 
be carefully rubbed with the hard white 
garlic clove, and the dressing made in the 
bowl. 

It isa simple thing, and the marvel is 
that so many can fail. They do. They 
put in vinegar with a heavy hand. Show 
me the woman who ‘‘sours’’ her salad 
and I will show you one who finds vul- 
garity in ‘‘The Forest Lovers’’ or ‘‘The 
Idyls of the King.’’ 

A small teaspoonful of salt (never 
pepper or mustard for lettuce); three large 
salad-spoonfuls of oil put in drop by drop, 
that it may take up every grain of salt and 
every trace of garlic; then a small salad- 
spoonful of vinegar, good cider vinegar in 
which a sprig of tarragon has been soaking 
these many days, make a dressing in 
which your white lettuce heart may be 
dropped leaf by leaf. After that come a 
bit of the soft cheese which we call Suisse, 
but which should be made in every farm- 
house, served on a thin scrap of toast; 
coffee, and contentment. Brillat-Savarin 
says that a good dinner which does not 
end with cheese is like a pretty woman 
with only one eye. 

The making of salad varies. If you 
cannot get cider vinegar, by all means use 
lemon-juice, which is the most delicate 
acid nature has distilled. Tomato salad is 
improved by what is known as ‘‘instal- 
ment’’ dressing. Tomatoes are like pine- 
apples, they need to have the juices started 
to bring out the finest flavor. Firm 
tomatoes, peeled and quartered, are put 


into the icy-cold bowl with a light 
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sprinkle of chives. A leaf of mint, 
bruised in the bowl, is pleasant to the 
refined taste. Salt delicately, stirring 
with the boxwood spoon until the chives 
begin to swim. This should always be 
done at the table. It is a pretty thing to 
see white hands mix the red fruit in the 
gay bowl. For a salad to stand is for it 
to become commonplace. Salt extracts 
the juices, and vinegar withers. After 
the tomato-juices appear, add the pepper 
ground at the table from the pepper- 
corns. Old pepper is simply tasteless 
dust. Then, dash by dash, add the oil 
and vinegar—less vinegar than for the 
lettuce, as this fruit is acid. Vegetable 
salads are endless. Cold boiled cauli- 
flower, beans and the potato make 
delicious winter salads, but in the summer 
the salad should touch the imagination, 
‘*prattle of green fields,’’ cooling the 
blood while it delights the eye. 

A mayonnaise is at its best when it 
accompanies a lobster or other fish. 
Never insult a green salad by its over- 
bearing society. 

It should be a delicate cream color 
(never artificially colored); stiff yet soft. 
No cook-hook can tell you exactly how to 
make a perfect mayonnaise, but it can give 
a formula which the intelligent may carry 
eut to success. 

Take an absolutely fresh egg, and drop 
the yolk into a cold soup-plate, carefully 
removing all the white and_ germ. 
Do not beat your yolk, but stir it around 
and around, always in the same direction, 
holding your fork flat the plate. 
Add your oil, drop by drop, thoroughly 
mixing by the same movement. Remem- 
ber that the stirring hand must never 
stop. At every eighth teaspoonful of oil 
add a few drops of lemon-juice or vinegar, 
a pinch of salt and a tiny spot of made 
mustard. It takes one-quarter of a pound 
of oil generally to each but the 
‘*coming’’ of the mayonnaise is the maker’s 
business. Oils, eggs and temperatures 
vary. That man who asks for cayenne in 
his mayonnaise is a villain, and the woman 
who adds sugar is likely to be the mother 
of idiots. 

They say that an editor is a good one 
so far as he knows what not to print. A 
cook who has upon her shoulders the 


on 
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responsibility of catering for a household 
must first know what not to cook. More 
than two vegetables at dinner is one of these 
things. The mind should not be diverted 
from the piéce de résistance, which should 
be abundant, tempting to the 
delicious and satisfying. ° 

Even the givers of great dinners make 
their menus shorter as they become morc 
refined and realize that ostentation is 
vulgarity. The poor-rich man whose 
food is left to servants almost invariably 
dines off stupidities. Just 
which is left to the upholsterer is badly 
furnished, and that woman a fright whose 
taste is that of her dressmaker, so is a 
servants’ dinner a dull routine. What 
inspiration can come to a cook who is 
nothing else? As well expect brilliant 
essays upon current events from the 
recluse. He can grind out something, 
but it will never contain that germ which 
will fire the endeavor of men. The real 


eye, 


as that house 


cook never lets her people know dyspepsia 


which is the result of routine 
And then, there are fashions in 
cooking. Dishes, like clothes and books, 
must belong to their epochs. Take any 
record of feasts and see how exactly they 
represent the spirit and manners of their 
times. A menu should represent the man 
who eats it, should be in harmony with 
him, for or later, if he 
often, he comes to be its representative. 

Homer gives us a picture of a feast 
which Ajax and Ulysses shared, and 
Achilles and Patroclus prepared. It con 
sisted of broiled meat hung on spits above 
‘*the glowing embers,’’ bread from 
‘‘baskets fair,’’ and Ulysses, 
rising when their hunger was appeased, 
pledged Achilles: 


or gout, 
eating. 


sooner eats it 


wine. 


‘** To thee I drink, 
Achilles! Nobly is thy table spread. 
As heretofore in Agamemnon's tent, 


So now in thine; abundant is the feast.” 


This was the age of heroes and great 
adventurers, of strong and simple food. 
Compare it with the decadent days of the 
Romans, when the earth was searched for 
curious palate-tickling foods; when night 
ingales’ tongues and peacocks’ brains over 
laid with gold were the choice dishes of 
the table. 

In the heyday of learning and wit in 
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Athens, the feasts were of the most 
exquisite delicacy. Not extravagant like 
the coarser Romans, they valued the food 
according to its flavor rather than its cost. 

Open an old cook-book of the days of 
brocade, patches, sedan-chairs, 
places. Look at the 
and sweetened and 
spoiled honest meats. Then look at the 
which immediately the 
French Revolution. They are of the class 
called quintessential, dishes full of a 
knowledge of chemistry, but embodying 
in themselves the essence of pounds upon 
pounds of nourishing foods, of which a 
extracted and the rest 
They were typical of the 
nobles who ate them, taking, as they did, 
the lives of the peasants to throw away 
on small pleasures of their own. 

To-day we, a practical, hearty people, 
full of energy and imagination, need a 
tempting, highly nourishing food, that is 
Special attention 
should be paid to variety in the way of 
the chief dish of the day, whether it is 
served at midday or after the workday is 
The last would seem the better 
The dining-room should be the 
chief apartment in the house, the roomiest 
and cheeriest, and no care or complaint 
should enter it. It would seem 
best until work was done that it 
be perfectly enjoyed. Always, 

for Americans let the dinner 
consist chiefly of meat. We do not want 
fat flour-eaters. Meat is 
expensive, but its juices give men strength 
ind spirit to earn their cost and something 
Let the men of a nation once 
content with cheap foods and 
nergy grows lax. Give them their meat 
vith an invigorating flavor, and of such 
in elegance of serving and cooking that 
education goes with the strength. ‘‘The 
fate of a nation depends upon how it is 
fed.*’ 

In the winter every dinner should begin 
vith soup or a hot relish of some sort. 
That man who ‘‘does not like  slops’’ 
of his bringing 


powder, 
high 
spiced 


vice in 
they 


and 
way 


sauces precede 


tiny part was 


thrown away. 


yet easily digested. 


over. 


time. 


ever 
to wait 
might 

ilways, 


to grow into 


over. 


bec ome 


lls the tragedy up. 


Soup is for the preparation of the stomach 


id the 


Heavy 


mind 


soups 


for the coming dinner. 
are to be recommended 


less the succeeding dinner is lighter than 


not 


Bouillon, which is the extract of 
meat, is the foundation of all good soups 
and sauces. It has little nourishment, 
but it is rich in mineral salts, and it 
excites the stomach. This power is given 
it by creatine, which chemically resembles 
caffein. It also contains salts of potash. 
It is an appetizer, an awakener of the 
stomach. By adding crushed beans or 
peas, or any nutritious vegetable, to this, 
you obtain a meal which is a capital thing 
for luncheon, served with bread and 
Suisse cheese. Another good soup in this 
made by cooking tapioca in 
bouillon until it is smooth, but not too 
thick. When it is done, put the yolks of 
raw eggs (one for persons) in the 
bottom of the tureen, pour on the hot 
soup and beat into a frothy cream. This 
was a soup in which the late Theodore 
Child delighted, and which he taught to 
many Americans who met him in out-of- 
the-way places about the world. This 
critic could introduce his friends to the 
best dishes as to the best in every other art. 
Enough soup-meat for stock set to simmer 
every morning on the back of the fire, costs 
but a few cents, but its product makes the 
difference between a good dinner and a 
bad one. 

Oysters make another delightful opening 
to a dinner, but it is a mistake to chill the 
stomach by the clammy, icy things which 
are generally served, drenched with lemon- 
juice afid tabasco sauce. Take your 
oysters on the half-shell, drop a bit of 
butter and pepper in each, cover with a 
pan and set in the oven, letting their edges 
curl in their own sweet juice. 

It is the meat which should be rich and 
thick and nourishing and—unexpected. 
Half of the charm of a dinner lies in the 
imagination. In America we are too much 
given to broiled beefsteak, roast beef and 
roast mutton, day after day. They are all 
excellent, but each time they come they 
should have some piquant companion, 
some invention of the cook’s which adds 
a new flavor. We Americans neglect two 
fowls which are delicious, and which 
should constantly vary our menus by their 
appearance. These are the duck and the 
goose. The critic and historian, Charles 
Monselet, has left us a fashion of cooking 
ducks which is possible to an amateur in 


usual. 


class is 


two 
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the early five-finger exercises of cooking, 
but which is also delicious. Wring the 
neck of the duck instead of cutting its 
head off, so that little blood may escape. 
Pluck and clean it. Take the heart and 
liver and chop them up with three tender 
little shallots, pepper and salt and a lump 
of sweet butter, and make a paste of all. 
With this line the interior of the duck. 
Never stuff any fowl with bread. It 
simply serves to absorb the juices. Sew 
up the apertures, roll the duck in a 
napkin and tie it tightly, plunge it into 
boiling water and boil rapidly for thirty- 
five minutes, serve on a hot dish with 
lemon slices. 

The subject of bread is one all to itself. 
Some of the peculiar people who are known 
to the irreverent as ‘‘cranks’’ go up and 
down the earth crying out upon hot 
breads. Hot bread of a pasty variety, 
which is simply an excuse for melted 
butter and syrup, is not to be touched by 
any intelligent eater, but a hot cornbread, 
so tender with milk and eggs that it must 
be baked in an earthen dish, and taken 
out with a spoon, is almost a meal in 
itself—nourishing, beautiful and delicious. 
The first requisite of a good cook is to 
learn the values of meats, but its close 
companion is a thorough knowledge of 
light bread. It can be bought, but the 
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cook should know exactly what she is buy- 
ing. When she once learns, she spends th« 
rest of her life wondering at her former 
ignorance. 

We Americans use ten thousand cups of 
tea and coffee where we drink wine’ once. 
That is through no particular virtue on 
our part, but because our temperament 
and climate are such that we do not crave 
alcohol when we are normal. One way to 
start that craving, however, lies in the 
wrong way of making tea and coffee. 
Endless patent coffee-pots, filters and dis- 
tillers are on the market, but, as in every 
other sort of cooking, the simplest way is 
the best. The coffee-berries should be 
freshly roasted and ground, mixed with 
the white of put into the tin pot 
with two-thirds of the requisite amount of 
water poured in exactly at the boiling- 
point, allowed to boil up and be stirred 
down five times, the remainder of the 
water added, also on the boil, and the pot 
served. Tea should be the most delicate 
infusion, made and drunk immediately. 


It is the simple, commonplace, usual things 
which can be made into the delights of life 


by your enthusiastic cook. And _ that 
small boy who interrupted a description of 
heaven to ask, ‘‘Do théy always have a 
good cook there?’’ had his finger on the 
foundation-stone of human happiness. 
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By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


HIS chapter, which will deal chiefly 

with the campaigns into Persia and 
destruction of the great hosts which 
were sent against the Arab forces, will con- 


the 


clude 
Other 
fact, 
with 
writer 


“The Building of an Empire. ’’ 
and interesting events follow; in 
the whole Moslem history is filled 
action. At some future date the 
hopes to find time to take the 
of THe CosmMopoLitaNn through 
Crusades and over some of the other 
salient events of Moslem history. But the 
reign of Omar brings the Moslem empire 
to the zenith of its early power, and the 
task which was undertaken, of giving the 
reader a bird's-eye view of the founding of 
the Mohammedan empire, will have been 
completed. 

We have seen the part which chance 
has played in this drama of a great 
eligion. First, the handsome youth who, 
by chance, attracted the rich widow 
watching him from the housetop; then 
the opportunity this chance gave the 
thoughtful-minded man to study and 
onder upon the religions of the world, 
iided by the relative of his wife, who had 
traveled throughout the world and by 


readers 
the 


chance brought the results of his religious 
inquiry to Mohammed’s board, and so 
gave additional point to Mohammed's 
mind; then the chance political condition 
in the unimportant and poverty-stricken 
town of Medina, where two political 
parties were struggling for supremacy, 
and one thought to strengthen its forces 
by joining to itself the adherents of Mo- 
hammed and taking him for its leader; 
then the great change which this mere 
chance wrought in the views of Mohammed 
himself; how he was forced to decide 
between a second exile, with disgrace and, 
perhaps, death, and a truckling to the 
human passions of his new followers in 
Medina, their habit of warfare and their 
desire for booty; again, the chance that 
placed in Medina a Jewish colony and the 
tinge given to the Moslem religion by the 
desire to unite these Jews as his adherents; 
later on, the which a soldier 
detected something in the bloody bundle 
which lay under the corpses at the ditch 
of Beder as reminding him of his chief, and 
the rescue of Mohammed at this critical 
moment, with its resultant victory. But 
back of all this chain of mere chance must 


chance by 
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be noted three things which account for 
the subsequent building of the empire, and 
which are of a more substantial character. 

The first of these is found in the cent- 
uries of training of these desert men, 
hardening them to privation and enabling 
them to endure where the soldiers of more 
favored lands and climates would have 
been obliged to abandon all effort. 
Endurance may be described as the corner- 
stone of the Moslem empire. Upon this 
corner-stone was reared the fabric of a 
carefully designed religion which left no 
loophole of escape. ‘Be converted or bJ 
beheaded,’’ was its command to the 
neophyte. If fear did not cause a 
declaration of adherence, passions were 
appealed to by every skilful device. 
Riches, honors, rewards of the grosser 
passions, were all tendered. Even after 
death, the neophyte was to have ninety 
houris of wonderful face and form to wait 
upon him. If he became a convert, then 
the sway over him was absolute. He was 
not permitted to question nor to disbe- 
lieve. Muir, in reviewing this part of 
Moslemism, says: ‘‘Honest inquiry, as it 
would have sapped the foundation of 
Islam, was not tolerated. Who would 
have dared to argue that a miraculous tale 
which did honor to Mohammed 
itself improbable, that the narrator might 
have labored under a false impression, 
or that in the Koran itself miraculous 
powers were disclaimed? The argument 
would have placed the neck of the heretic 
in jeopardy; for it has been already 
shown that the faith and the polity of 
Islam were one, and that free opinions 
and heresy were synonymous with con- 
spiracy, treason, and rebellion. And thus 
under the shelter of the civil arm and of 
the fanatical credulity of the people, 
these marvelous legends grew up in 
unquestioned security from doubts or the 
attacks of the inquirer. Criticism and 
freedom of opinion were completely stifled 
under the crushing dogmas of Islam. 
Every simpleton might fancy and every 
designing man could with ease invent such 
tales; when once current the attempt to 
disprove them would be difficult and 
dangerous.’ 

Nor was the system invented to make 
the empire invincible less ingenious and 


was in 
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far-reaching than the method used in 
conversion. <A doctrine of predestination 
hovered over the life of every follower of 
the Prophet. It was fixed from eternity 
that he should die at a certain moment, 
whether in bed or on the field of battle. 
The Arab holding this belief went into 
battle with a fearlessness that is inconceiv- 
able under our modern beliefs. He was carry 
ing out the irrevocable law of Allah, which 
no ingenuity of his would enable him to 
He might as well die bravely on 
the field and to the endless rewards 
which the Moslem heaven contained for 
him who thus fell, as find death in his 
bed at home at the same minute and 
second. Make up an army of hardy Arab 
horsemen, equip it with such beliefs, and 
it would require but one thing more to 
overrun the world. 

This requisite was found in its leaders. 
The abstemious life of these men the 
desert had engendered in them a contempt 
for riches. The quiet hours spent on the 
desert sands had sometimes been wonder- 
fully educational. Men passed much time 
in thought, and grew wise under their 
leaders’ tra- 
ditions and of the 
The one thing that was to them above all 
others, was to be esteemed by their fellow- 
This esteem came not by reason of 
could be created solely by 
of generosity, of 


escape. 


go 


of 


personal inculcation of the 


wisdom centuries. 


men. 
riches. It 
acts—acts of bravery, 
self-sacrifice. 

In all this we may find an explanation 
of the four wonderful characters which 
will stand out for all time on the pages of 
history, the men who brought the Moslem 
empire to its highest power, who were 
associated in the beginning, and who took 
up the burden of administration one afte 
the other, until what seemed to them 
almost the whole known world was at 
their command. Perhaps the greatest 
ability shown by Mohammed was that he 
should have brought around him Abu 
Beker, Omar, Othman and Ali as_ his 
councilors. Abu Beker was an abler and 
more far-seeing man than Mohammed. 
He was truly a statesman. Omar, on the 
other hand, was an abler administrator than 
Abu Beker. Omar’s death closed the 
twenty-third year of the Hegira; conse 
quently both Othman, who succeeded 
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Omar, and Ali, who succeeded Othman, 
had, before their accession, reached an 
age at which their vigor was well-nigh 
gone; so that we may scarcely judge by 
their reigns of the ability which these 
men possessed at an earlier period of life. 
The entire five lived until the close of 
their lives in the utmost simplicity. 
Wealth meant 
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their other disadvantages added the over- 
confidence of numbers, with the 
traditions of years of victory over sur- 
rounding neighbors. But the worst of their 
enemies were the jealousies and intrigues 
within the Persian court itself. 

Sheroe, the of Chosroes II., had 
worked out a deep-laid plot, aided by 
the 


great 


son 


some of 





nothing to 
them; it did 
not meaneven 
power, except 
for their ar- 
mies. Their 
own personal 
power was 
born from the 
high esteem 
of their fel- 
low-men. 
Getting these 
facts clearly 
in mind, we 
can easily 
comprehend 
the wonderful 
growth of the 
Moslem relig- 
ion, the con- 
trol which 
it exercised 
over its fol- 
lowers, and 
the rapidity 
with which 
its sword car- 
ried its sway 
into the sur- 


rounding ter- 
ritory. 


The fall of 


the Persian 
empire is 
simply the 
story of a 





more power- 
ful 
the empire. 
Seizing the 
palace, he 
condemned 
his father to 
a dramatic 
death ina 
vault of the 
palace treas- 
ury, placing 
him where he 


nobles of 


could feast 
his eyes upon 
endless riches 
in gold and 
gems while 
enduring the 
final pangs of 
starvation. 
Not content 
with thiscru- 
elty, 
gathered to- 


Sheroe 
gether his 
seventeen 
brothers and 
ordered them 
to be behead- 
Tradi- 
tion has it 
that this 
conspiracy 
found its in- 
ception in the 


ed. 








people en. “Kero srerw. 


feebled by great wealth, and putting in the 
field armies countless in number, clogged 
with camp-followers and the luxury which a 
rich soldiery drags in its train. The light- 
armed Moslem battalions, swift to move, 
always prepared to fight, delayed by no 
unnecessary mule-trains, almost invariably 
won victory from the Persians, who to 
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passion She- 
roe had con- 
for one of his father’s 
and that after his. sacrificing father and 
brothers, his cruelties came to naught. 
He had that his advances 
might be received with loathing. When 
every advance had been rejected, he under- 
took to use force. Buta knife driven into 
her heart left him with only the bloody 
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corpse as the reward of his too ardent 
methods of wooing. 

Sheroe lived but eight months, during 
which, so the historian says, he was a prey 
to unhappiness; but as to whether this was 
raused by the death of the woman who had 
aroused him to ambition or by the enormity 
of his crimes, no tale is told. 

Around the Persian throne there seems 
to have been a whirlpool of excitement 
and assassination. Sheroe’s son was slain 
by an ambitious noble who himself met the 
same fate within a brief period. Then a 
daughter of Chosroes was chosen queen 
and reigned until a cabal of nobles deposed 
her and put Shah Shenandeh in her place. 
The opposition now rallied to the support 
of Arzemia, another daughter of Chosroes, 
und deposed Shah Shenandeh. Arzemia 
justly deserves a place among the wonderful 
women of history. She added the 
possession of great beauty of person and 
charm of manner, a mind of extraordinary 
valiber. Her father had recognized her 
talents, and had personally seen to her 
education, giving her the benefit of the 
wisest instructors. By _ her 
manners she had succeeded in attracting : 
body of friends who had carefully guarded 
her through the various court intrigues. 
She came to the throne with a full knowl- 
edge of the uncertainty of its tenure and 
with an understanding of the 
insuperable difficulties arising because of 
the many factions, each led by powerful 
nobles. Like Queen Elizabeth, she had 
many aspirants for her hand, and no small 
part of her early task was to avoid the 
dangers which these claimants of her favor, 
with their consequent jealousies, aroused. 
For some time she seems to have kept her 
admirers in good humor; but this diplo- 
macy could not be on its guard constantly 
against such dangers. 

the time Arzemia ascended 


to 


gracious 


almost 


At the 
throne, the Moslem army on the Euphrates 
was under the command of Mosenna Ibn 
Harith; Khaled, who had handled the Per- 
sians so savagely, having been withdrawn 
to the aid of the armies in Syria. After a 
time, Mosenna having made but little 
progress, Abu Obeidah Sakfi was sent with 
reinforcements and instructions to advance 
into Persian territory. A defeat of her 
forces aroused Queen Arzemia to the full 
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danger which was threatening her frontier. 
Her most distinguished general was placed 
in command, and the reinforcements, 
including thirty elephants, were sent for- 
ward. 

The army 
historic ground. 
ruins of Babylon. Where its encamp- 
ment stood, legions had marched and 
countermarched throughout the centuries. 
Here Cyrus had down with his 
armies, and for many months had besieged 
the great towers which rose three hundred 
feet in the air. Out of these now-crumbled 
ruins had once ridden proud horsemen in 
foray. Over every foot of this plain battal- 
ions had charged and countercharged, now 
with the arms and costumes of this century, 
now of that. This stream which formed a 
protection to the Persian left had 
dragged itself lazily through the streets 
of Babylon, and it was by draining its bed 
through a great artificial canal that Cyrus 
was finally able to gain access to the city 
in the night-time. 


battle on 
left arose the 


to 
the 


decided 
To 


give 


come 


once 


The position was a strong one. It in- 
volved the crossing of the Euphrates by 
the Moslems on a_ bridge of boats. 
Mosenna wisely saw the difficulties and 
opposed the crossing. Abu Obeidah Sakfi 
had just come from the campaigns where 
boldness and dash had won the day. As 
Dewey carried with him Maniia the 
traditions of Farragut, Sakfi modeled his 
Against the 
protests of Mosenna, the entire Moslem 
force was thrown across a narrow bridge of 


to 


strategy on that of Khaled. 


boats in the face of a vigorous opposition. 
Exhausted by conflict with the vanguard 
of the Persian army, the small force of 
Moslems was unequal to the attack of the 
No tactics had been arranged 
When his 
encourage- 


main body. 
to meet the Persian elephants. 
men hesitated, Sakfi shouted 
ment and himself led the way against the 
fiercest of the great 


beasts, only to have 
his life trampled out in the ‘dust. 


The 
retreat which then began soon became a 
rout. The bridge of boats was destroyed 
by fire and many perished in the water. 
Mosenna, taking command, displayed him- 
self as able and bold in action as he had 
been conservative in council. Fighting 
with the rear-guard, he protected the 
retreat of the remnant of the army along 
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the banks until a second bridge could be 
constructed, and his forces secure a crossing 
in the night. Unquestionably Mosenna’s 
force, which was reduced to about three 
thousand, was now completely at the 
mercy of the Persians; but court in- 
trigues came to his assistance, and after 
throwing up intrenchments, he was _per- 
mitted to remain undisturbed until the 
reinforcements hurried forward by the 
Caliph arrived. 

In the campaign which Mosenna began 
as soon as he was again in condition to 
take the field, the Persians invariably had 
the worst of it. Perhaps this was be- 
cause the Persian court gave very little 
attention to its frontier forces. The beau- 
tiful Queen had by this time become en- 
meshed in the intrigues which were going 
on around her. 

Unfortunately there comes down to us 
but a bare outline of her career; but there 
is enough to let the imagination build 
such a romance as we do not find even in 
the three-volume novel. We may imagine 


a combination of love and politics created 


by her beauty and her power, and the 
consequent mixing of true love with ambi- 
tion. The most determined of 
was a great noble, Faruch-Zad. 
in the beginning Arzemia 
attracted toward him. 

encouragement was founded 
the desire the loyalty of 
powerful a subject. At all events, 
soon decided; it may have been that 
another had secured her heart, or that 
her political plans did not permit 
a union with Faruch-Zad. The latter 
eventually discovered that his love-making 
had been received with tolerance rather 
than passion. A man of he 
determined by one bold stroke to seize 
both and wife. But the Queen 
was not without friends. No sooner were 
the details of the plot fixed, than they 
were brought to the ears of the Queen. 
Her friends rallied and lay in wait in the 
He was permitted make his 
entrance into the Queen's suite, and was 
seized only when on the threshold of the 
royal bedroom. Suddenly the curtains 
were thrown aside, and the Queen's 
friends, in greatly superior numbers, set 
upon and fellow-conspirators. 


her lovers 
Perhaps 
was really 
Perhaps — her 
solely “upon 
to 


secure sO 


she 


action, 


throne 


palace. to 


slew his 
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Faruch-Zad was brought into the presence 
of the Queen, and after being compelled 
to listen to her scornful jokes at his capt- 
ure, was carried off to be subjected to 
gross personal indignities and subsequently 
beheaded. 

But this was by no means the end of 
the matter. Faruch-Zad had left his son 
in command of the province. He was a 
man as quick and as determined as his 
father. No sooner did the news reach 
him than he set about organizing an army. 
Meanwhile, reports came to the capital of 
Moslem There was general 
dissatisfaction. Arzemia’s friends 
unable to rally in sufficient force, and the 
rebels were quickly in possession of the 
capital. The Queen met the inva‘lers 
bravely. Dragged before the victor, she 
was tortured by the vilest methods 
until death finally put an end to 
sufferings. 

The war 
between the 


successes. 


were 


her 


now carried 
Persians and the Moslems 
was, the Persian side, one of 
numbers debauched by immense wealth. 
The court, given up to dissipation and 
intrigue, had ceased to produce men of 
large abilities; the officers of the great 
armies which were put into the field, were 
unwilling strip themselves of the 
luxuries and effeminacies to which they 
had been accustomed at the capital, and 
carried the same impedimenta which had 
the destruction of many great 

The Arabs, thoroughly drilled, 
light-armed, with no baggage to encumber 
their and the rigid 
discipline enforced by many capable 
erals, were able to strike and retreat 
restrike at will the cumbrous masses of the 
enemy. 

The end of this of 
always certain. The blundering 
generals retreated on their capital, out of 
which they driven 
pellmell, taking after 
another only dis- 
placed. 

For centuries Persians had been 
accumulating the of the world. 
The haste with which they were driven 
from the palaces of Madayn left these in 
the Arabs. The wealth 
was almost incalculable. 


which was on 


on vast 


to 


been so 


forces. 
movements, under 
gen- 
and 


warfare is 
Persian 


sort 


were 
up 


subsequently 
one position 
to be attacked and 
the 


riches 


possession of 
thus acquired 
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When the reports were spread abroad, the 
traders of the whole world rushed down 
upon the Moslem camps to barter for the 
spoils. Unable to comprehend the value 
of the booty which had been allotted to 
them, the Moslem gave 
harpies of the battle-field the most extra- 
ordinary bargains. A_ redistribution 
the world’s wealth thus took place which 
would not have been brought about by 
more than two centuries of ordinary trade. 

While the conquest of Persia was still 
in progress, Omar, the statesman, the 
wise administrator, the man of detail, who 
could keep his mind busy with the affairs 
of such vast fields in Egypt, Syria and 
Persia, was unable to perceive a danger 
near at hand. Methods of administration 
were still crude in the Arab camp, and 
while influencing the fate of empires, Omar 
did not disdain to decide the petty ques- 
tions which would in this day be referred 
to a police court. <A slave complained of 
the share of his wages exacted by his 
master. It was referred to Omar. The 
man was a skilled mechanic, a builder of 
windmills. Omar decided against him. 
‘*Very well,’’ the slave answered, when he 
heard the decision; ‘‘I will construct a 
windmill for the Caliph which will keep 
grinding until the day of 
looked at him, understanding the 
threat which the man had “ss 
were disposed to punish any one on sus- 
picion,’’ said the Caliph, ‘‘I would take 
off your head.’’ Probably he did 
wish to deprive the community of a 
valuable windmill expert, and so the man 
was allowed to depart. 

The Caliph was in the habit of going to 
the mosque unattended. 
life of Medina all 


soldiers these 


ot 


judgment.”’ 
Omar 
made. 


not 


In the simple 
slaves and masters had 


like privileges in the mosque with the 


Caliph 
slave, 


himself. Three days later, the 
Firuz, availing himself of the 
opportunity which this right gave him, 
drew near to the Caliph at his prayers, 
then suddenly jumped upon him dagger in 
hand, and before the worshipers 
about could interfere, had dealt 
mortal wounds. 

Omar had time affairs 
he died, council who 
should determine his successor, and then 


round 
him 
to arrange his 


before to select a 
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calmly, like the philosopher and great man 
that he was, to meet his end. 

Here may properly be ended this account 
of the founding of the Ottoman empire. 
It leaves the Moslem armies in possession 
of Egypt, Syria and practically the whole 
of Persia, with plans of campaign being 
formed against Constantinople itself. We 
have followed the progress of this power 
from its trifling military beginning when 
Mohammed sallied from Medina at the 
head of a small company of soldiers on 
his first armed expedition, until within 
a brief period of twenty-three years every 
great city within striking distance of 
Medina had acknowledged the sway of the 
Prophet. To-day, twelve and a half cent- 
uries later, the power founded by Mo- 
hammed and his three wonderful advisers 
and successors covers a great portion of the 
earth. While military methods have pre- 
vailed, it has been in the ascendant; but 
with the decline of militarism, its end is 
nigh and certain. Its gospel was spread 
in the day of physical force. Its disap- 
pearance comes with the day of enlighten- 
ment and the triumph of scientific minds. 
To-day, the world over, the domain of 
science offers the greatest field for intel- 
lectual effort. Even in Syria, in Africa 
and in India the Mohammedan may find 
his greatest reward in the pursuit of that 
development in the physical world which 
science has made possible. ‘*In a back- 
ward state of society,’’ says Buckle in his 
‘*History of Civilization,’’ ‘‘men of 
tinguished talents crowd to the army and 
are proud to enroll themselves in its ranks; 


dis- 


but as society advances, new sources of 
activity are opened and new professions 
arise which, 


offer 


being essentially mental, 
to genius opportunities for success 
more rapid than any formerly known.”’ 
The Mohammedan world of Egypt, of 
India, of Turkey, and even of the Soudan, 
shortly to the of 
With the entering of science 
upon this territory, the cherished beliefs, 
the superstitions, the absurd 
traditions, will disappear as the mist before 
the morning sun Presently the Moslem 
world will be no more; but it will have 
the extension of the 
domain of mind, not that: of arms. 

END.) 
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By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


“T°HE youth of the novel, as compared 
with the drama, for example, with 
oratory, with lyric poetry, must ever be 
borne in mind. There were nine Muses of 
old in Greece, but to no one of them was 
committed the care of the novel, since the 
making of a fictitious tale in prose had not 
yet occurred to any of the Greek men of 
letters. It is easy for us to see now that 
it is a mere accident whether a story be 
told in verse or in prose, and that therefore 
the earliest of all romances of adventure is 
the ‘‘Odyssey,*’ the bold and crafty Ulysses 
being thus the legitimate ancestor of Gil 
Blas the unscrupulous and of D’Artagnan 
the invulnerable. The art of the story- 
teller is ancient and honorable; but prose 
lags long after verse; and when our 
remote progenitor, the cave-dweller, antic- 
ipated the Athenian in liking to hear and 
to tell some new thing, it was in rhythm 
that he told it, though it might be only 
his own boastful autobiography. Even 
after the revival of letters, when Boccaccio 
and Chaucer rivaled one another’ in 
delicate perfection of narrative art, the 
Englishman chose tell the self- 
story often for which the Italian 
had preferred prose; and it was the un- 
rhythmie ‘* Vicar of Wakefield’’ which sug- 
the metrical ‘‘Hermann and Doro- 
just as the still earlier ‘* Daphnis 
Chloe’’ in prose may have been in 
measure the model of the later 
‘*Evangeline’’ in verse. 
The modern novel in prose may almost 
be called a creature of the nineteenth 
In many of its developments it 


verse to 
same 


gested 
thea,’’ 
and 
some 


{ entury. 


is a thing of yesterday, and we do not yet 


Even now 
distinctions as essential as that between 
t and the romance, and that be- 
tween the novel and the short-story, are 
imperfectly seized by many of those who 
discuss the art of fiction. 

I was about to declare that the noyel is 
like a younger brother who has gone forth 
) make his way in the world and who has 


juite know how to take it. 


he novel 


returned at last wealthier by far than any 
of his elders who have lived leisurely by 
the family hearth. But this figure limps a 
little; indeed, I must confess that it is both 
inadequate and inaccurate. The novel is 
rather the heir of the ages, rich not only 
with the fortune of his father, but having 
received also legacies from various elderly 
relatives, old maids most of them. The 
novel has taken the heritage of the epic: 
and it is engaged ina hot dispute with the 
serious drama for the possession of what 
little property moribund tragedy may have 
to bequeath. It has even deprived the 
essay of the character-sketch; and it has 
laid violent hands on the fountain of per- 
sonal emotion, formerly the sole property 
of the lyric. Not content with thus de- 
spoiling poetry and the drama, the novel 
vaunts itself as arival of history in record- 
ing the great deeds of the past; and it also 
claims the right to wield the weapons of 
oratory in discussing the burning questions 
of the present. 

This is perhaps the most striking fact in 
the history of the literature of the nine- 
teenth century, this immense vogue of the 
novel and of the short-story. Fiction fills 
our monthly magazines, and it is piled 
high on the counters of our book-stores. 
Doctor Holmes once said that during the 
civil war the cry of the American popu- 
lace was for ‘‘bread and the newspapers”? ; 
it would be an exaggeration, of course, to 
say that during periods of peace the cry of 
the fairer half of our population is for 
‘*clothes and the novel,’’ but it is an exag- 
geration only, it is not a misrepresentation. 
Almost every year brings forth a story 
which has the surprising sale of a quarter 
of a million copies or more, while it is 
only once in a lifetime that a work in any 
other department of literature achieves so 
wide a circulation. Of late years there 
has been only Grant's ‘‘ Personal 
Memoirs’’ to set off against a score of 
stories like ‘‘Called Back,’’ like ‘‘Mr. 
Barnes of New York,”’ like ‘‘Trilby’’; and 
the sale of the great leader’s autobiography 
has not been the half of that of the novel 

39 


one 
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written by one of the generals who served 
under him. In the past quarter of a century 
no essay in political economy (with the 
possible exception of ‘‘ Progress and Pover- 
ty’’) has really rivaled the circulation at- 
tained by ‘‘Looking Backward’’; and no 
theological treatise (with the possible ex- 
ception of ‘‘The Greatest Thing in the 
World’’) has had the tithe of the readers 
‘*Robert Elsmere’’ had. 

It was a primitive Scotchman who 
wanted write the songs of a nation 
rather than its laws; and even in our more 
advanced civilization we can understand 
the wish—although it is, perhaps, easier 
for us Americans to be proud of the Con- 
stitution of the United States merely as 
literature than of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’ and 
the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner.’’ But in 
these days when few know how to sing and 
all know how to read, the story may be 
more potent than the lyric. When Mrs. 
Stowe visited the White House, Lincoln 
bent over her saying, ‘‘ And is this the little 
woman who made this big war?’’ A few 
years later, the Czar told Turgenef that the 
freeing of the serfs was the result of 
thoughts aroused in the autocrat of Russia 
by the reading of the novelist’s story. 

No doubt, the effect of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’’ has been equaled only by that of 
the ‘‘Memoirs of a Sportsman.’’ But the 
influence of many another novel has been 
both wide and deep. The fiction which 
abides has been patterned after life; and 
in its turn it serves as a model to the liv- 
ing men and women who receive it eagerly. 
The shabby heroes of Balzac found many 
imitators in Paris in the middle of this 
century, just as the rakish heroes of Byron 
had found many imitators in London at 
the beginning of the century. The inter- 
action of life on literature, and of literature 
again on life, is one of the most interesting 
of phenomena for the student of social 
development; and its importance is seen 
more clearly since the French psycholegist, 
M. Tarde, has formulated what he terms 
the Law of Imitation, and since he has 
revealed how immense and hew far-reaching 
is the force of an example placed conspic- 
uously before men’s eyes as a model. 
Plainer than ever before it is the duty of the 
novelist now to set up no false ideals, to 
erect no impossible standards of strength 


to 
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or courage or virtue, to tell the truth about 
life as he sees it with his own eyes. 


Il. 


There are various ways in which the 
study of fiction may be approached. We 
may consider chiefly the contents of the 
book, its pictures of life and of manners, 
its disclosure of human characteristics and 
of national peculiarities. We may devote 
our attention rather to the form in which 
the story is cast, the way it is told, the 
methods of the narrator. Or we may 
enlarge our views to cover the history of 
the art of fiction as it slowly broadens 
down from precedent to precedent, record- 
ing carefully the birth of every new 
species. In the first case we should find 
a fertile field of inquiry if we sought to 
test the fullness and the accuracy with 
which race-characteristics are recorded in 
the fiction of a language—how the energy 
and the humor of the Anglo-Saxon stock 
dominates the novels of the English lan- 
guage, how the logic and the clearness 
and the wit of the French people are rep- 
resented in French fiction, and how the 
diffuseness, the dreaminess and the senti- 
mentality of the Germans characterize Ger- 
man romance. In the second case there 
would be instructive matter for comparison 
in setting side by side the mock-epic style 
of Fielding, the confidential attitude of 
Sterne and Thackeray, and the impassive 
manner of Flaubert and Maupassant. And 
in the third case, we should find ourselves 
facing such interesting questions as—who 
invented the detective story? who wrote 
the first sea-tale? what is the earliest novel 
with a purpose? what is the origin of the 
historical first made of 
the landscape and of the weather as sus- 
taining accompaniments of a story? how 
and when has the fiction of the English 
language been influenced by the fiction of 
the Italian, the Spanish and the French? 
and how and when has it in turn affected 
the story-telling of other tongues? How 
far are the range and the precision of the 
modern novel due to these indefatigable 
international rivalries, and to the interac- 
tion of various literatures one on the other. 

Of these three ways of approach, perhaps 
the most satisfactory is the third, the his- 
torical, for it can easily be made to yield 


novel? who use 
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most of the advantages of the others. No 
one has yet written an adequate history of 
the development of the modern novel, but 
the material for an analysis of this most 
evolution is abundant and 
Starting with the often ill-told 
the ‘‘Gesta 


interesting 
accessible. 
and anecdotes of 
Romanorum, ’’ the one hand, and 
the other with the high-flown and impossi- 
both of them 
frankly unreadable to-day, we can see how 
in Italy the former supplied the seed for 
the fully ripe tales of the ‘* Decameron,’’ 


empty 
on on 


ble romances of chivalry, 


and how in Spain the latter suggested by 
reaction the low-life narratives, those ram- 
autobiographies of and 
known as_ the 
‘‘nicaresque romances,’’ and which served 
as a model for ‘‘Gil Blas.’’ We can trace 
for ourselves the steps whereby the simpli- 
fied figures of Boccaccio—mere masks of a 
husband, a wife, for 
individualized and ex- 


bling thieves 


beggars, which are 


priest, a instance, 
labeled rather than 
isting solely for the sake of the adventures 
in which they are involved and moving 
with effort to 
surround themselves with an atmosphere— 
the complicated 
Le Sage, with their 


as though in vacuo no 


are more 


succeeded by 
creatures of recog- 
nizable human weaknesses. 

We can note how slow was the growth 
of the desire for unity when we remark 
that masterpieces like ‘‘ Don’ Quixote’’ and 
both of them diluted 
and enfeebled by the injection of extraneous 


Tom Jones’’ are 
stories, supposed to be told by one of the 
characters and needlessly arresting the flow 
of the We can 
how, the beauty of 


narrative. discover 
when 
unity is acknowledged, we have still two 
contrasting forms, and how a novel 
now either be Greek in its simplicity, its 
swiftness, its directness, as the ‘‘Bride of 
Lammermoor’’ is and the ‘‘Scarlet Letter’ 
ind ‘‘Smoke,’’ with the interest 
two or three characters only, or 
may be Elizabethan rather, with a leis- 
irely amplitude, peopled with many char- 
see in the ‘‘Heart of 
in ‘‘Vanity Fair’’ and in 
(nna Karenina.’ 
The historical study of fiction affords us 
opportunity for interesting investiga- 
into what may be called literary 
enealogy, the inquiry as to the exact value 


main 


even to-day, 


may 


centered 


one or 


ters, such 
Midlothian, °’ 


as we 


tions 


of the inheritance each of the novelists 
received from his immediate predecessors, 
and as to which particular predecessor 
it was of whom he is the chief heir. 
Consciously or unconsciously every artist 
is a debtor to the past. The most original 
of innovators has made his originality, 
partly out of himself, partly out of what 
he has appropriated and absorbed from 
art him. 
His separate devices are only a few of 
them his the he may 
claim is a patent the combination. 
Now, it is not instruction for us 
to disentangle the new from the old, and 
to ascertain each of the 
derived this or that device of which he has 


those who practised his before 


own, and most 
on 
without 
whence novelists 
made effective use. 

Every artist studies in the studio of one 
or more of his elders, and it is there that 
he picks up the secrets of his art and re- 
ceives the precious traditions of the craft. 
The novice may be absolutely unlike his 
master ; by 
doing what it is 
only after he has learned his trade that he 


no matter, he must begin 


his master tells him, and 


knows enough to try to develop his own 
individuality. Thus, and thus only, can 
the indispensable technic be passed down 
from generation to generation, every man 
handing on the accumulation he has re- 
ceived, increasing it by his own contribu- 


tion. The young artist is a weakling if he 


openly robs any single one of his prede- 


borrow 
many of may the 
separate qualities he is striving to combine. 

In literature, as in life, it is a wise child 
that knows its own father; and the family- 


cessors; he is a dolt if he does not 


from as them as have 


tree of fiction is not easy to trace in all its 
Certain types persist 
from one generation to another. We have 
no hesitation in declaring that the author 
of the ‘‘Master of Ballantrae’’ had for his 
grandfathers in story-telling the author of 
‘*Guy Mannering’’ and the author of the 
‘*Three Musketeers’’; and we may even 
venture to believe that the young Scotch- 
man who wrote ‘‘Treasure Island’’ 
literary nephew of the American 
wrote the ‘‘Gold Bug’’ and a great-grand- 
nephew of the Englishman who wrote 
‘*Robinson Crusoe.*’ Sometimes we can 
pick out a who is the remote 
descendant of a series of international mar- 


roots and branches. 


was & 
who 


novelist 
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riages; the Italian Signor Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, for example, came forward 
first as a writer of fiction with a story 
which had obviously been inspired by a 
study of the psychologic subtleties of 
the Frenchman, M. Paul Bourget. But 
M. Bourget’s first novel was obviously 
modeled upon the delicate work of Mr. 
Henry James, to whom indeed it was dedi- 
cated as to a master. Now the earlier tales 
of the American novelist were plainly 
written upder the influence of a Russian, 
Ivan Turgenef. As a whole, Signor 
d’Annunzio’s writings are very different 
from M. Bourget’s, and M. Bourget’s 
from Mr. James’s, and Mr. James’s from 
Turgenef’s; but none the less the line of 
filiation is clearly to be perceived. Of 
course, there is here intended no sugges- 
tion of unfair imitation, still less of vulgar 
plagiarism; the desire is merely to show 
how each of these accomplished artists in 
fiction served his apprenticeship in the 
workshop of an elder craftsman. In 
literature there are very few self-made 
men. 

As it happens, these four nineteenth- 
century novelists have a strong family 
likeness; they are of kin spiritually; they 
are all of them far more 
the subtle workings of the mind of man 
than in any overt actions of his body. It 
would not be difficult, however, to find an- 
other group linked together in like manner 
in which there is a marked opposition 
between the the 
younger availing themselves of the tech- 
nical devices of their masters, but turning 
them to totally different For 
example, no writer of his years has a more 
vigorous freshness than Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, none has shown originality in 
more diverging lines than he. Yet Mr. 
Kipling’s first tales from the Indian hills 
reveal plainly the strong impression left 
on his youthful genius by the Californian 
stories of Mr. Bret Harte. And the style 
at least of Mr. Bret Harte’s earlier stories 
showed how forcibly he had been affected 
by Charles Dickens. Now Dickens 
recorded that his own earlier sketches were 
deliberately cast in the mold supplied by 
Smollett in his robust comic portraitures. 
And Smollett in the preface of one of his 
has avowed his emulation of Le 


interested in 


successive authors, 


uses. 


has 


novels 
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But ‘‘Gil Blas’? is an adroit 
arrangement of material from Spanish 
sources according to the model set by th: 
authors of ‘‘Lazarillo de Tormes’’ 
‘‘Guzman_ d’Alfarache,’’ the 
picaresque romances. Between thes 
picaresque romances and ‘‘Gil Blas’’ and 
Smollett’s full-blooded and coarse-graine 
fictions, there are many points of resem 
blance, but Dickens, even in the roughe: 
farcical tales of his youth, is not to ly 
classed with them; Mr. Bret Harte’s work 
as a whole, exhibits no close similarity to 
Dickens’s; and Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s, as 
a whole, exhibits no likeness at all to 
either Dickens’s or Mr. Bret Harte’s. 
Sometimes the literary ancestry of an 
author is mixed and he is not merely a 
chip of the old block and not quite the 
image of his father, but has traits inherited 
from his mother also and from a 
other progenitors, maternal and paternal. 
Mr. Howells is an instance of this felici 
tous cross-breeding, and he can trace his 
descent from different as 
Henry Heine-and Jane Austen, Turgenef 
and Tolstoy. Sometimes an author of 
time throws back to a remote an- 
the skeleton of ‘*Huckleberr) 
Finn,’’ for example, is loosely articulated 
like the skeleton of ‘‘Gil  Blas’*- 
although Mark Twain once told me, when 
I drew his attention to this, that he had 
absolutely no recollection of Le Sage’s 
story and certainly no predilection for it. 
The form is the picaresque form. 
which humble and 
hopelessly unheroic figure, 


Sage. 


and 
original 


dozen 


forefathers as 


our 
cestor ; 


here 
has for its hero some 
before whos« 
wondering eyes more or less of the strange 
From 
‘*Gil Blas*’ to ‘‘Huckleberry Finn’? the 
line is long, running through *‘* Roderick 
Random’’ and the “Pickwick Papers’ and 
more than one of Marryat’s happy-go 
lucky narratives. Indeed, the laxly knit 
tale of this type is likely always to lb 
attractive to the story-teller, as it releases 
the author from any obligation to construc! 
a logical plot, and as it allows him to utiliz 
immediately any striking situation he ma) 


panorama of life is slowly unrolled. 


invent or any strange character he may mec! 
III. 


As the the 
romance can have is due to the fact that a 


only unity picaresqui 
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certain character has been a spectator of 
the various scenes or an actor in the 
various adventures, this character is gener- 
ally allowed to tell the story himself, and 
the tale takes the shape of an autobiog- 
The autobiography and the his- 
tory, the two usual methods of 
communicating to the reader the events in 
which his interest is to be aroused. There 
are other methods, of course. The story 
may be cast in the form of a diary kept by 
one of the characters recording events from 
day to day and revealing in this act his 
the moment of making the 


raphy. 


these are 


feelings at 


entry; the method of the contemporaneous , 


autobiography, this might be called; and 
it has been employed skilfully by Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford in his ‘‘Story of an 
Untold Or the author may sup- 
press everything except what his people say 
to one another, cutting his story down to 
dialogue only, with but summary indica- 
either of actual action or of unex- 
feeling. This semi-dramatic 
method has been developed in France of 
late by half a dozen clever writers, under 
the lead of the lady who calls herself 
““Gyp.’’ Or certain of the characters 
may exchange letters, which is a very 
leisurely way of affording us the informa- 
tion we are seeking. But this method has 
its advantages, if the center of interest is 
not so much in what happened as in how 
happenings affected the several 
actors—as in Smollett’s ‘*Humphrey 
for example, .and in Mr. 
James's 3undle of Letters,’’ much of 
the humor of these pleasantries arising 
the unconscious self-revelation of 
different characters in the presence of the 
fact. On the other hand, modern 
readers find it an immense weariness to 
be forced to go through all the outlying 
formulas of epistolary art, when the theme 
itself is emotion pure and simple—as in 
tichardson’s ‘‘Clerissa Harlowe,’’ which is 
to-day left unread, partly because of the 
intolerable sluggishness of its telling. 
Wilkie Collins found it profitable elabo- 
rately to combine letters and diaries and 
statements of this character and that, thus 
keeping up an incessant cross-fire of sug- 
vestions and suspicions, under cover of 
vhich the ultimate secret might lie con- 
ealed a little longer. In the art of the 


Love.’”’ 


tion 


pressed 


these 


Clinker, *” 


from 


same 
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story-teller, as in any other art, the less 
the mere form is flaunted in the eyes of 
the beholder the better. The simpler the 
manner of telling the story, the more 
attention will the reader be able to bestow 
upon the matter. So we find that the 
most of the great novels of the world are 
singularly free from intricacies, and the 
story is set forth directly either by one of 
the characters or by the author himself. 
Probably the autobiographic form is 
earlier than the narrative in the third 
person. As Mr. Kipling once suggested to 
me, when we were discussing the question, 
primitive man assumes no modesty, but is 
frankly vainglorious, rejoicing in his own 
prowess and delighting to vaunt himself. 
“I did ‘‘alone I did it, I 
seized him, I smote him, I slew him—with 
my own right hand I slew him!’’ And 
even now there is an almost irresistible 
tendency to boast when a man is talking 
about himself. Henry Esmond is as 
modest as he is manly, but we discover 
that he is aware of his own merits. Barry 
Lyndon is outrageously — self-laudatory, 
which dves not prevent our perceiving that 
he is an unmitigated scoundrel. In these 
two masterpieces Thackeray uses the auto- 
biographic form with perfect success; but 
when he employs Arthur Pendennis to 
unravel for us the family history of the 
Newcomes we cannot but think he is less 
felicitous. The personality of Pendennis 
is out of place in the later story, and his 
Besides, we are 


it,’’ he cries, 


presence is distracting. 
’ 
compelled to ask ourselves more than once 


how it is that Pendennis knows all the 
secrets of the highly respectable family, 
and we do not enjoy the suspicion that he 
must have employed detectives or listened 
at the keyhole. 

Nine times out of ten the simplest form 
is the best, the plain narrative in the third 
person by the author who is supposed to be 
ubiquitous and omniscient, having seen 
everything, heard everythiug and remem- 
bered everything. The most accomplished 
artists in fiction are the French, and 
they very rarely use any but the plain 
narrative ; and this has been preferred 
also by Turgenef in Russia and by Haw- 
thorne in America, with that unerring 
instinct which makes them the despair of 
less gifted story-tellers. 
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IV. 


It may seem to some that I am lingering 
too long over questions of technic, to 
which readers of fiction seldom give a 
thought, being interested in the events of 
the story, in the people who carry it on, 
in what is felt and said and done, rather 
than in the way in which it happens to be 
told. But a certain understanding of 
technic is a first requisite for any adequate 
appreciation of an art; and the technic of 
the art of the novelist is now singularly 
rich and varied and worthy of considera- 
tion. In our English-speaking community 
there is no danger that too much attention 
will be paid to matters of craftsmanship. 
In art we tend to be slovens, attaining our 
aim rather by an excessive expenditure of 
energy than by adroit husbanding of force. 
The ordinary British novel is a sprawling 
not to call it an inorganic 
conglomerate. Even the works of the 
British masters are often almost amorphous 
—the ‘‘Mutual Friend’’ for one and 
‘‘Middlemarch’’ for another, both of 
which disclose an astounding disregard for 
** Vanity 
Fair’? has two separate stories arbitrarily 
rise and fall of Becky 
Sharp and the two wooings of Amelia. 

When we turn from to theme, 
from the manner of telling to the matter 
of the tale, there are many aspects of fic- 
tion inviting attention, and there are not a 
few questions of the hour upon which light 
can be thrown by an examination of the 
novels of the day. For example, there is 
incessant discussion about the equality of 
the sexes and about the difference between 
feminine and masculine ideals; 
instruction can be had by a comparison of 
the novels written by men with the novels 
written by What man most 
admires in woman is apparently charm and 


invertebrate, 


the principles of composition. 
conjoined—the 


technic 


and here 


women. 


submissiveness; and therefore we discover 
that heroines o: men’s noveis are likely to 
be both lovely and insipid, and that they 
are really clever only when they incline 
toward wickedness—Amelia on the one 
hand and on the other Becky Sharp. And 
seemingly what woman most admires in 
man is strength and goodness; and there- 
fore we find that the heroes of woman's 
tend to be brutes, like 


novels Rochester 


in ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ or to be prigs, like Danie! 
Deronda. Wholly without intention, the 
writers, men and women both, have dis 
closed the unformulated and fundamental 
beliefs of each sex about the other; and 
the testimony is the stronger from the fact 
that the witnesses were not aware they 
were on the stand. 

Almost as brisk as this eternal debate 
between the sexes is the present discussion 
in regard to and 
whether or not, for instance, the civiliza 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon is really superior 
to that of the Latin and that of the Slav. 


race - characteristics, 


.Here again fiction may be of invaluable 


assistance in coming to a wise conclusion. 
for example, how the chief 
qualities of a people are unconsciously dis- 
closed in its novels. ‘*‘Robinson Crusoe’’ 
is as typically English in his sturdiness 
and in his religious feeling as the sorrowful 
Werther is typically German or the light- 
hearted Manon Lescaut is typically French. 
Any one who chanced to be familiar with 


Consider, 


the serious fiction of Spain and America 
might have forecast the conduct of the 
recent war between the two countries and 
foretold the result. Perhaps the salient 
inconsistency of the Spanish character, the 
immense chasm between its poetic side 
be seized by the 
mastery of a single volume, of the 
world’s greatest books, **Don Quixote.’’ 
But a casual perusal of two earlier stories, 
‘*Lazarillo de 
d’ Alfarache, ’ 
old, would remind us how deeply rooted 
are the characteristics of the 
Spanish race—on the one hand empty 
honor, cruelty, besotted super- 


and its prosaic, could 
one 


s 


Tormes and ‘*Guzman 


*,now nearly three centuries 
certain of 


careless 


stition, administrative corruption, and on 


the other, 
dustry and cheerful courage. 
characteristics are discoverable also in the 
later novels of Vald%s and Perez Galdos, 
although not quite so brutally displayed. 
And as to America, whoever had read and 
understood the recent serious fiction of the 
United States, the ‘‘Rise of Silas 
Lapham’? and a ‘‘Hazard of New Fort- 
unes,’’ the stories of Mr. Hamlin Garland 
and Mr. Owen Wister, the tales of Miss 
Wilkins and of Octave Thanet, might have 
sized up us Americans and might have 
made a pretty good guess at the way a war 


sobriety, uncomplaining in- 


These same 
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once entered upon would bring out the 
energy of the race, the tenacity, the resolu- 
tion, the ingenuity—and even the good- 
humored and easy-going toleration which 
is perhaps our chief defect as a people, and 
which is responsible in some measure for 
the preventable sufferings of our sick 
soldiers. 


V. 


I said that a reader of the serious fiction 
of the two countries might have forecast 
the result of the and by 
fiction I meant what is often called realistic 
fiction, the fiction in which the author 
has tried to tell the truth about life as he 
sees it. I doubt whether any valid deduc- 
tion whatever could have been made by a 
reader of romanticist fiction, the fiction in 
which the author feels himself at liberty to 
dress up the facts of life to suit his market 
or to delight his caprice. The romanticist 
fictions are more exciting than the veritistic : 
and so-called 
effects are heaped one on the other. Life 
as we all know it with its commonplace 
drear and gray after these 
excursions into fairyland with impossible 


war; serious 


surprise follows surprise ; 


duties seems 
heroes who face impossible perils with im- 
fortitude. But story-telling of 
other 


ye ssible 


this 


sort is as dangerous as any 
’ 
departure from the truth; and if it ‘‘takes 


’ as the phrase is, if it 
supplies the ‘‘anodyne of dreams,’’ as a 
critic calls it, we had best remem- 


ber that the morphine habit once acquired 


us out of ourselves,’ 
British 


is not readily relinquished. 

The the novel, as of all 
literature indeed, is partly to amuse, to 
delight, to relieve. Ata certain stage of 
mental development we are amused 
by the unnatural and by the supernatural. 
\s we grow to man’s estate we are likely 
life itself offers the most 
and that the 


purpose of 


most 


to discover that 
nteresting outlook to us, 
which refreshes us is that 
realizes for us life as we per- 
eive it. The boy in us, it may be—the 
that more or less in 
man who ever had a boyhood of his own— 
he boy in us has a boyish liking still for 
deeds of daring and for swift sequences of 
iirbreadth escapes; but such puerilities 
ill sooner or later after a man has once 
plumbed the depths of life and seen for 


fiction most 


vhich best 


OY survives every 
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himself its seriousness. ‘‘When I was a 
child, I spake as a child,’’ said the 
apostle; ‘‘I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child; but when I became a 
man I put away childish things.’’ And 
the skeptic Montaigne tells us in his essay 
on books how he outgrew his youthful 
fondness for the marvelous. ‘‘As to the 
Amadises, and such kind of stuff, they had 
not the credit to take me, so much as in 
my childhood. And I will say 
(whether boldly or rashly) that this old 
heavy soul of mine is now no longer de- 
lighted with Ariosto, no, nor with the 
good fellow, Ovid; his facility and inven- 
tion, with which I was formerly so ravished, 
are now of no relish, and I can hardly 
have the read him.’’ If 
Montaigne felt thus three hundred years 
ago, before the birth of the modern novel, 
we may perhaps maintain now that a con- 
tinued preference for narratives of physical 
excitement is a sign of mental immaturity. 

Montaigne could see only the first of the 


moreover 


patience to 


four stages through which fiction has been 
developed; and the fourth of them has 
been evolved only in our own time.  Fic- 
tion dealt first with the Impossible, then 
with the Improbable, next with the Prob- 
able, and now at last deals with the Inevi- 
table. The romances of chivalry, the Amadis 
of Gaul and its sequels, of which Montaigne 
as a type of the first 
stage, they do in deeds 
frankly impossible; and it is not unfair to 
find specimens of the second class in the 
Waverley novels, in the 


wearied, may serve 
abounding as 


sé , 


Leatherstocking’ 
the cycle of the ‘‘Three 
wherein entranced 

perhaps always possible, 
In the third 
group novels of Jane 
Austen, themselves wholly to 
things probable; and in the final division 
we have Turgenef, for example, handling 
the common stuff of humanity, the plain 
matter of daily life, so as to bring out the 
inevitable result of the action and reaction 
of circumstance and character. 

Sir Walter Scott once quoted the 
lumbering and inadequate definitions by 
means of which Doctor Johnson sought to 
differentiate the and the 
A romance, in Doctor Johnson’s eyes, was 
‘‘a military fable of the middle ages; a 


tules, and in 
Musketeers, *’ 
by adventures, 
but often highly improbable. 
the 
confining 


we are 


come gentle 


romance novel. 
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tale of wild adventure in love and 
chivalry,’’ while a novel was ‘‘a smooth 
tale, generally of love.’’ Scott himself 
proposed to amend by defining a romance 
as ‘‘a fictitious narrative in prose or verse ; 
the interest of which turns upon marvelous 
or uncommon incidents,’’ and a novel as 
‘*a fictitious narrative, differing from the 
romance, because the events are accommo- 
dated to the ordinary train of human events, 
and the modern state of  society.’’ 
With his usual clear-headed common sense 
Scott seized the true line of demarcation, 
and his definition holds to-day, although 
the novel has expanded immensely of late, 
and has aspects now ,that would greatly 
have surprised him. The novel takes for 
its own what is likely, what is usual, what 
is ordinary; while the romance revels rather 
in the unlikely, the unusual and the extra- 
ordinary. The novel could not come into 
existence until after fiction had progressed 
from the Impossible and the Improbable at 
least to the Probable. To this day the 
romance seems to many a mere amusement, 
the sport of an idle hour, and, therefore, 
none too respectable; whereas the novel is 
held to a higher responsibility; and if it 
aspires to the dignity of the drama it may 
be judged by the same lofty standards. 
Romance is fond of trying to improve its 
literary standing by pretending that it is 
also history. It was John Richard Green 


who once defined a novel. as ‘‘history 


without documents—nothing to prove it’’ ; 
and it is possible that the historian of the 
English people meant by this to exclude 
that bastard hybrid of fact and fancy which 


is known as the historical romance. We 
recognize that the tales of Russian life, for 
instance, which traveling Frenchmen have 
told cannot be trustworthy, or at least we 
can guess at their inexactness by recalling 
the stories of America written by British 
authors; and we cannot deny that the 
author of a historical romance is also a 
carpetbagger—not through space but 
through time—and if his blunders be not 
so obvious, none the less must he blunder 
abundantly. As the best novels of Russian 
life are those written by the Russians them- 
selves and the best novels of American life 
are those written by Americans, so the best 
novels of eighteenth-century manners, for 
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example, are those written in th 
eighteenth century, and the most adequate 
stories of the Italian Renascence are the 
stories written by Italians during th 
Renascence. If ‘‘Romola’’ is a great book. 
it is great not because of its historical pre 
tensions, but in spite of them. The his 
torical romances of writers less well 
equipped than George Eliot need detain 
the student of fiction but very briefly. 
VE. 

A consideration of the history of the 
modern novel brings out two facts. First, 
that the technic has been steadily improv 
ing; that the is now told 
directly; that character is now portrayed 
more carefully and elaborately, and that 
the artist is more self-respecting and takes 
his work more seriously. And, 
that the desire to reproduce life with all 
its intricacies, increased with the 
ability to this. The best 
fiction of the nineteenth century is far less 
artificial and less arbitrary than the best 
fiction of the eighteenth century. 
novelists—and I include among 
like Mark Twain, 
**Huckleberry Finn’’ is a masterpiece of 
verity—serious 
for the interest of their 
the accidents that befall the hero nor in 
the external perils from which he chances 
to escape, but rather in the man himself, in 
his character with its balance of good and 


story more 


second, 


has 
accomplish 


Serious 
these 
humorists whose 


novelists nowadays seck 


narratives not in 


evil, in his struggle with his conscience, 
in his reaction against his heredity and his 
environment. Know thyself, said the 
Greek philosopher; and the English poct 
told us that the proper study of mankind 
is man. In the modern novel, wisely studied. 
is presented an instrument of great subtlety 
for the acquiring of knowledge of ow 
selves and of our fellow-men. It broadens 
our sympathy, by telling us how the othe: 
half lives; and it also sharpens our insight 
into humanity at large. It helps us to 
take a large and liberal view of life: i 
enlightens, it sustains and it cheers 
What Mr. John Morley once said of litera 
ture as a whole is even more accurate when 
applied to fiction alone: its purpose is ‘*to 
bring sunshine into our hearts and to 
drive moonshine out of our heads.*’ 
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FOOD FOR A FAMILY. 


By MARY GRAHAM. 


Epiror1aL Note.—The second subject in the series of papers dealing with Home 
Life, for which Tue Cosmopouitan has offered twenty-eight hundred and fifty dollars 
in prizes, is upon ‘‘ Purveying for a Household,’’ including the economics of buying, 


handling and using. 


After careful consideration of the large number of manuscripts 


submitted, the editors decided that the prize of two hundred dollars should be awarded 


to Mrs. Graham, 


whose able and practical article upon the subject follows. 


The 


art of purveying for a household is an important function back of the life, thought 


and action of the civilized world. 


The wife, mother or housekeeper who has the buy- 


ing of food to do, holds in her hands, in a not inconsiderable measure, the destinies of 


the occupants of the home over which she presides. 


It was with a view to crystallizing 


the thought of the country upon a subject so important that THe Cosmoro.iran offered 
a prize of two hundred dollars for the best article on ‘“Purveying for a Household. ”’ 


eaten for a household, large or 

small, which is nothing more or less 
than ‘‘household 
depend for its successful accomplishment 
upon the money expended. Whether in 
the country or in the heart of a large 
city, ina house or in an apartment, it is 
more a question of brain than of dollars. 
Naturally, the more money a housekeeper 
has to spend, the easier are her problems, 
and yet more than one admirably managed 
home that I have known has been managed 
on a relatively small sum. 

It is skill in organization that is, after all, 
the real art of housekeeping. It is know- 
ing when to economize and when to be 
lavish, that makes a housekeeper's balance. 
To be on the alert for the small wastes so 
often unheeded, is the trick of the problem. 
The judicious manager wastes nothing, but 
this comes only as the result of training 
and experience. Grandmothers and mothers 
the and to me my 
grandmother's training has been invalua- 
ble. Saturday morning in my school-days 
devoted to the kitchen, cellar and 
pantry, and this morning is always asso- 
ciated in my mind with the odor of newly 
baked bread, fresh cake, spicy pies and 
jellies and dainties. ‘‘ Baking 
stands out very clearly. 


economics,’’ does not 


used to be teachers, 


Vas 


lragrant 
day”’ 

But not every housekeeper can look 
back upon the best of motherly or grand- 
Probably the next 
best thing is the cooking-school and cook- 


motherly instruction. 
ing-class, whose value cannot be overesti- 
mated, though institutions of this sort have 
from time immemorial ridiculed. 
Chey stand, however, as a combination of 


heen 


the practical and scientific, and have made 
many a good housewife out of poor raw 
material. 

The reason of this may readily be seen. 
For our 
where 


overcrowded cities, 


the whole of so 


even in 

a few rooms form 
many, many households, a knowledge of 
purveying, using and handling food is the 
secret of success, not only of the home but 
of the lives of the members. The ques- 
tion of nourishment is all-important. 

In a household the kitchen should be 
well equipped and attractive. Too much 
cannot be said about having plenty of all 
kinds of tools for the cook. <A carpenter 
would be horrified to use one kind of saw 
for all 
begin with a liberal expenditure for all 
molds, knives, et 
cetera, for they are all needed in handling 
and using the food. Before the food is 
brought into the kitchen, there must be 
everything ready for using. This is a very 
special point and be too clearly 
brought out. It is out of the question to 
purvey properly and economically, unless 
the housekeeper has all the tools of her 
trade. Few of the kitchens of the Ameri 
can middle class, the great bulk of the 
families, are fitted out as they should be. 
A study into the details of successful pur- 
veying must first concern itself with the 
utensils of cooking and of service. Twenty- 
five dollars will stock the kitchen closets very 
fairly, and then the careful woman will go 
over her closets spring and fall and, for a 
trifling sum, replace things worn and broken. 

There should be pans, pots and broilers 
for meat; a broiler, pans and boiler for fish; 


his work, so purveying should 


pots, pans, measures, 


cannot 
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a bread-raiser with cover; tins for baking; 
sieve; measures; cooking-spoons, -knives 
and -forks; a wooden pail or tin box to 
hold the bread after baking and cooling; 
molding-boards; rolling-pins; biscuit-cut- 
ters; saucepans of various sizes for cook- 
ing vegetables; one or two extra iron pots; 
double or milk boiler; cake-bowls; earthen 
dishes for general large and small 
tin pans for rinsing vegetables; heavy 
china plates and bowls for use in the 
refrigerators; pie-dishes; tea-kettle ; coffee- 
pot; tea-pots; trays large and small; jelly- 
molds: meat-molds; ° dishpans; wash- 
boiler; egg-whips and -beaters; chopping- 
bowls and -knives; meat-grinder; ham- 
boiler; griddles; muffin-rings; spice-boxes ; 
arthen jars for dry groceries; baskets of 
several sizes; ironing-boards: 
horses: towels and dishcloths in plenty. 
Equally important are the refrigerators. 
I use the plural, for there should be two. 
At very little extra two can 
purchased. The second need be only a 
small ice-chest to keep butter, milk and 
cream. These articles 


use ; 


clothes- 


expense be 


absorb odors. so 


easily that it is next to impossible to keep 


them in condition shut up with meat 
and vegetables. Over all, kitchen, closets, 
refrigerators and cellar, there must be 
absolute cleanliness and the of the 
A fresh piece of charcoal should 
always be put in the 
cleaning. It absorbs the impurities as 
nothing else will. 


eye 
mistress. 
refrigerators after 


Kitchen, pantry and refrigerators now 
being ready for the reception of food, there 
come to the fore two questions: how this 
food shall be bought, and, once bought, 
how it may be made the best use of. The 
expert modern housekeeper, without regard 
to whether she may have no servants, one 
servant or fifteen transmutes 
the mass of material that 
gets in daily (for the most part), three 
bills of fare a day. The problem she has 
set before her constantly is to do the best 
under the circumstances. A 
wealth of supplies does not imply a series 


servants, 


from raw she 


she can 
of good meals, by any manner of means. 
A limited larder yield far better 
results. What the housekeeper must first 
of all study is the keeping of a stock in 
hand that, added to here and there, rein- 
forced now at this point and now at that, 


may 
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will bring forth meal after meal palatable, 
varied, nutritious, precisely adapted to 
the possibilities of her purse at that 
moment. Thus the inexperienced house 
wife purchases at her butcher's an endless 
succession of ‘‘chops and steaks,’’ 
sive, tiring after a while. She might, did 
she how, purchase meat in great 
variety and prepare it in a hundred and 
one different ways at much less cost, gain 


expen 


know 


ing more in the way of nutrition and much 
more in the way of palatableness. 

An of the 
‘*household economics’’ 
will suffice. 


instance wrong system of 
taken from lif 
A woman with an income of 
eighteen hundred to two thousand a year, 
and purveying for her husband, herself, 
four children and 
part of the in this 
Meat was by the two or 
pounds when it was steak or chops. and 
one of the children usually left the order 
with the butcher. There being no instruc- 
tion as to the particular cuts wanted, the 
butcher usually sent the poorest cut and 
charged the highest prices. 
never 


a servant (the servant a 
time), did it 


bought 


wise. 
three 


This woman 
ordered a larger standing-roast of 
beef than six pounds, or from four to five 
of After chops and 
steaks there was nothing left, and when a 
roast at dinner, for 
there was a small supply of cold meat. 
The children never had cold meat for their 
school lunch on stormy days when they 
could not get home for dinner, but took 
boiled, of 
potted meats. 


pounds pot-roast. 


Was served supper 


eggs, or sandwiches made 


Her roasts of lamb were equally small. 


Corned beef was almost unknown on her 
table, and stews and fricassees, pot-pies and 
hashes, were neverseen. Liver, tripe, sweet- 
breads, kidneys, calves’ head, and the in 
numerable dishes made of odds and 
of. 
and 
with vegetables. 


ends, 
were never heard Soup was only an 
occasional treat, then a heavy beef 
thick, A turkey 


was in evidence on holidays alone and used 


soup. 


for one dinner, cold for supper, and the bones 
There 


croquettes, 


were thrown away. 
dainty dish of 


nourishing and good, of the bones. 


was never i 


or a soup, 
Bread 
was bought from the baker, three or four 
cake nearly ever) 
three in 
cracker 


loaves each day, and 
Puddings 


these 


day. 
number, 


were only 


being rice, and 
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custard. Pies were had occasionally, but 
always from the baker. Vegetables were 
with a little more judgment— 
potatoes by the barrel; 


bought 
turnips, cabbage, 
ynions, in fairly large quantities. Rice, 
hominy and kindred cereals were 
For breakfast there was 
either ham, sausage, or eggs and oatmeal, 
with coffee and bread and butter. 


samp, 


rarely used. 


This family lived in an Eastern town 
where steaks and chops usually cost -from 
twenty-two to twenty-five cents a pound 
and roasts of beef from twenty to twenty- 
two cents. Roasts of lamb cost eighteen 
to twenty cents. 

few 
could 
have marketed much less expensively and 


Now, with some foresight and a 


to her butcher this woman 


visits 
with a result that would have been far bet- 
ter. As it was, through poor judgment, 
was actually seldom enough on the 
at any meal for the appetites of her 
growing children. It was not that 
did not the wherewithal to 
buy with, as the sums she spent would have 


there 
table 
four 
she have 
been sufficient to feed in great comfort a 
much larger family, but it was simply that 
she was really ignorant on these matters, 
and had never studied the true science of 
household economics. 

Her 


instructed, 


if he had been 
beef 
not 


butcher ‘would, 
furnished her with 
keeping what she did 


have 
in quantity, 
at the 
and because of the quantity bought at one 
time selling it her at a lower 
she could have had 
meat at 
too, this 


need moment in his own ice-box, 


to much 
price. In this way 
finer cuts of 


vegetables, 


the small 


In 
could 


+} 


expense. 
housekeeper 
immeasurably. Her 
uur, apples and potatoes she should have 
hought by the barrel. She should have 
stock in hand and not marketed 
hand She should have 
voided the baker except on rare occasions. 
[ler own bread and cake would have cost 
little, hardly half what they did 
ctually at the shop, and their palatable- 
ness would have been greatly increased. 
Her bread cost her fifteen cents 
i day, the cake she bought an average of 
venty This came to thirty-five 
nts a day, two dollars and forty-five 
nts a week—about one hundred and 
venty-five dollars a year. For a dollar 


have saved 


Kept a 


trom to mouth. 


ery 


baker’s 


cents. 
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and a quarter a week, sixty-two dollars 
and fifty cents a year, could have 
managed this, and had far better quality 
and a greater quantity. 

Good housekeeping means comfort. 
Comfort is quite possible on a relatively 
small expenditure of money. The problem 
of how to cater for a family is a delightful 
one, a task of absorbing interest. But— 
and this I must impress very strongly upon 
my women readers, and upon men if they 
will let me—it must be taken up seriously, 
studied as a real profession. Taken in 
this way, it will never grow wearisome, but 


she 


No form of house-work 
is distasteful 


always fascinate. 
or subordi- 
nate if one gives keen, fresh thought and 
intelligence to it. 


or house-caring 


The practical in this science is bound 
up with the scientific. The two are, as it 
were, merged into one, and buying, han- 
In this, as 
much as in any other profession, the results 
after. It 
one 


dling and using come together. 


are the one thing sought is not 


enough to do as well as can; too 


many American households 


upon that idea. 


are managed 
And a sharp indictment 
must be drawn against many of the women 
of America, that they do not, have not, 
studied the problems of housekeeping as 
their husbands have their business affairs. 
The trail of lack of thought, lack of actual 
knowledge, is visible in many places. 
There is no better way of giving an 
idea of what may be done in the household 
than by going directly into details. Let 
it be said at the start that these principles, 
these directions, are perfectly practicable 
for the housewives of the smallest incomes. 
Now 
buying: 
Beef, the and most 
expensive of meats, can be bought, for 


as to judicious and economical 


most nutritious 
example, in quantities of fifteen 
at eighteen cents a pound. This can be 
cut into one fillet for roasting (a five- 
pound piece), one sirloin roast of five and 


: 


pounds 


a half pounds or two ‘‘Delmonico’ 
a four-pound 


steaks, 
piece for corning or pot- 
roast, and half a pound of trimmings for 
the soup-pot. The advantage of buying 
this quantity of beef is that it gives a 
fillet, which bought separately comes at 
seventy-five cents a pound and is hard to 
get, and the ‘‘Delmonico’’ steak which 
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butchers often will not cut and when they 
do charge twenty-five cents a pound for. 
For a customer an obliging butcher will keep 
the pieces in his ice-box, and other kinds 
of meat may be bought in between. He 
has simply to be notified which special 
piece is wanted. A good manager can 
consult with her butcher once a week and 
with a few memoranda know just what she 
has in stock. For a varied bill of fare 
there will be ‘‘left-overs’’ to be used for 
stews, hashes, croquettes and potted meats. 

Lamb has almost as many possibilities, 
and is nourishing, and cheaper than beef. 
In bulk the most advantageous way to buy 
is what the butcher calls a ‘‘hind saddle’’ 
of twenty-four pounds at fourteen cents a 
pound. Out of this will come a roasting 
saddle of ten pounds, or else chops, two 
legs of seven pounds each, one for boiling 
and the other for roasting. Or the ‘‘fore 
saddle,’’ weighing twenty pounds, can be 
bought for twelve cents a pound. From 
this can be cut a crown roast of four and 
a half pounds, two rack and _ shoulder 
roasts of seven pounds each and a pound 
or so for soup or stewing. 

While veal is said to be one of the least 
nourishing of meats, when supplemented 
by the proper green vegetables it is per- 
fectly wholesome for people in healthy 
condition. In the early spring and 
summer there is nothing more delicious 
than veal (stuffed), French veal 
chops or veal cutlets. A  fore-quarter 
weighing twenty pounds costs twelve cents 
pound and cuts into a shoulder-roast of 
eight pounds, a pot-roast or breast weigh- 
ing four pounds, five pounds of French 
chops and three pounds of the neck for 
fricassees, salad, soup or ‘‘veal loaf.’’ 

Pork is the fourth of the important 
meats, and it should have a special con- 
sideration, as its possibilities are very many. 
Here judgment in buying is vitally essen- 
tial. In the country it is a decided 
advantage to buy what is known technic- 
ally as ‘‘a medium-sized shoat,’’ weighing 
about one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
and costing ten to twelve cents a pound. 
A good part of the meat after cutting up 
should be salted and corned. There will 
be two hams and two shoulders to be 
smoked, and bacon as well; a certain 


roast 


portion for salt pork; sausage-meat; lard ; 
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spare-ribs and ribs for roasting: head- 
cheese; feet for corning; tenderloins for 
broiling. The pig entire costs twelve 
dollars and fifty cents to fifteen dollars. 
In the city it seems best not to follow this 
method of buying a whole pig, for the 
reason that in cutting up and putting away 
pork considerable room is necessary for 
the work, and in cooking lard unpleasant 
odors are sure to get through the ordinary 
house. In _ the such work is 
usually done in a detached laundry 
or kitchen. In the city all really good 
butchers grind sausage, and often boil 
or try the lard, for their customers. 
Pork in the city costs, on the average, 
three or four cents a pound more, .but the 
saving is hardly practicable in small town 
houses, and certainly not in apartments. 

I have gone greatly into detail as regards 
the buying of meat, for it is here that the wise 
housekeeper may make the greatest saving. 

Nourishment is to be found in a high 
degree in poultry, and poultry is not ex- 
orbitant in price at certain seasons of the 
year. It is, a decided factor 
in the housewife’s Chickens 
come first, since they are practically always 
Turkeys 
may be depended upon from November 
until March. Ducks and 
be used more sparingly, especially geese, 
since they contain a very large amount 
of fat and therefore, for 
eating only in the coldest weather. Game 
is easily obtained at a moderate outlay. 
Pigeons, squabs, quail, canvasback ducks 
and rabbits can be within the limits of the 
poor man’s purse. But a small quantity is 
needed, for an entire meal of this kind is 
not to be considered. Under any circum- 
stances it is the best policy to have a din- 
ner in courses, and an occasional course of 
game may be managed nicely with a little 
economy in other directions, and by watch 
ing the market, for there are times when 
game is really very cheap. 

Broiling chickens are, late in the winter 
and in the early spring, quite expensive. 
They are small and there is very little on 
them. Boiling chickens, the other 
hand, are much cheaper all the year round. 
Roasting chickens cost somewhat more, and 
frying or fricasseeing chickens are yet a 
little higher. The prices for these vary in 


country 


moreover, 
program. 


in season and are very delicate. 


geese should 


are, suitable 


on 
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different parts of the country, and the 
woman who keeps house must buy to suit 
her It is well to remember that 
from the boiling chicken, the cheapest of 
all, the most actual nourishment can 
obtained, and there is, besides, a soup. 
Taken altogether, poultry costs no more 
than good beef or lamb, and it affords a 
change. An additional advan- 
tage in poultry is that the remnants a care- 
less housekeeper would throw away make 


purse. 


be 


pleasant 


very excellent side-dishes. 

Eggs and fish make good substitutes for 
meat, and also can be advantageously used 
to supplement where the supply of meat 
for a meal Both cost less than 
meat, as a general thing. Eggs are 
actually more nourishing, and fish is fully 
Roughly, fish costs about 
twelve cents a pound. More expensive 
certain fish, such as salmon and red 
snapper, and shad when it first comes into 
the market. The latter, however, becomes 
much cheaper later on. | Bluefish is very 
nutritious, and can be prepared in many 
Shad roe is another.dish of this or- 
der that at times does not cost very much. 

Oysters are the most delicate of all the 
shell-fish and are in season from September to 
May. Clams have a very iinportant place. 
Lobsters and craWs are best used occasionally, 
rather 


is short. 


as nourishing. 


are 


ways. 


as they are more expensive, and 
pleasing to the taste than nourishing. 
Then we have, to add greater variety, all 
the less meats—tenderloins, kidneys, liver, 
heart, sweetbreads, tripe, lamb’s tongues, 
beef tongues. Tripe is one of the most eco- 
nomical dishes because it is most nourish- 
ing, and can be cooked in various ways. 
Milk and cream, cream especially, should 
be largely used in the household. Com- 
pared with other articles of food, milk is 
very and there are 
crowing children it is a very good substi- 
It is always better with 


inexpensive, where 


tute for meat. 


the addition of lime-water, for few people 
take it slowly enough and it causes indi- 


stomach. 
not 
costly, and should be purchased frequently. 


gestion by massing in the 


Cream, though it costs more, is yet 
It does not pay to use anything but a very 
sood quality of butter. For general 
ouschold use this should be bought by 
the firkin from a thoroughly reputable 


ealer, saving at least three cents a pound. 
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Great care should be exercised in handling 
it. A small portion should be taken out, 
made into butter balls or small pats for the 
table, and in a jar of strong salt 
water. Another portion should be taken 
and kept for cooking, and the firkin 
should a white cotton cloth, wet, 
heavily sprinkled with salt, laid over the 
butter before the cover is put on. 

Potatoes are best bought in fairly large 
quantities, by either the barrel or the bushel. 
Beans and peas, either green or dried, are 
cheap and nutritious, in soup, or boiled and 
served with a little melted butter. Corn, 
asparagus, spinach, lettuce and celery 
are especially healthful. Onions, although 
unpopular, scientifically rank at the top of 
the list. Carrots contain a deal of 
iron. To vary the bill of fare, a table 
should have turnips, parsnips, sweet- 
potatoes, egg-plant, tomatoes and squash. 
Cabbage and cauliflower are of little cost, 
pleasing and good. 

Sweet peppers, 
the 
relishes. 


kept 


have 


great 


radishes and 
water-cresses are piquant touches 
added for the Rice, oatmeal, 
hominy, samp, shredded wheat and Indian 
meal are all breakfast rice 
being especially valuable as a food at any 
time. 

Coffee should bought 
and ground as wanted. Cheap tea should 
be Chocolate should rank with 
tea and coffee, although to some people it 
is a trifle heavy. Olives should be bought 
in bulk. Soap should be bought by the 
box, and be thoroughly dried before using. 
A good soft-soap for washing common 
towels, made at 
home from the refuse fat from cooking. 


green 


good dishes, 


be in the bean 


tabooed. 


scrubbing, etc., can be 

Desserts are to be very specially consid- 
ered, as a good meal always needs to be 
Just what this sweet 
shall be must be determined by the heavi- 
If they 
have been very hearty, a light dessert will 
be best, a custard boiled or baked, one of 
the many made 
eggs and milk, or a rennet custard 
fruit Of expense 
delicate cakes, and orange, peach or berry 
shortcake. Ice-cream is always an addi- 
tion, and a very inexpensive dessert when 
made at More should 
realize this. A freezer will hold 


ended with a sweet. 


ness of the dishes already served. 


creams with gelatine, 


with 
and small 


cream. are 


home. people 


which 
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two quarts of cream can be purchased for 
a dollar and a quarter nowadays. For a 
trifle over forty cents the two quarts can 
be made. Jellies are excellent desserts, 
and with the addition of fruit or berries 
hardened in the molds very dainty dishes 
can be prepared. 

The general cost of everything for the 
Where one item 
or course is expensive, another must be 
made cheaper. The delicatessen shops in 
the cities often serve a very good purpose. 
In planning it will happen 
there is almost enough of everything, but 
must be just a little For 
instance, there may be enough cold chicken 
left over for a small dish of cream chicken 
—by supplementing with a few slices of 
cold boiled ham this will be ample, and the 
ham (perhaps half a pound at twenty-five 
cents) will be delicious with the chicken. 
Or there is quite a piece of tender roast 
beef—a quarter of a pound of chicken paté 


table must be averaged. 


sometimes 


there more. 


on dainty squares of toast makes a course, 
the time with the beef 
gives no suggestion of eking out. Or one 
can select pickled pig’s-feet, or pickled or 
smoked fish, or sausages of any kind, or 
any kind of meat or poultry, and 
pickles, salad, cheese or preserves. 

Cheese should be kept on hand, a trifle 
of the foreign and a trifle of the American. 
Fruit should come early in the buying. 


or served at same 


cold 


Apples can be bought very cheaply by the 


barrel in the fall, and should be used at 


every meal possible, both raw and cooked. 
The other fruits taken as they come, lend 


their nourish 


a place than is 


variety. Nuts, because of 
ment, should have more of 
usually given them. 

Added to this are practical tables, show- 
ing relative costs and nutritive values of the 
important foods. 

—MEATS, ETC. 


I. NUTRITION TABLE 


the scientific, 


depends 


From the practical, not 
standpoint. Nutrition 
upon the mode of cooking. 


largely 


Most Nutritious 


Sirloin steak 

Roasting poultry—turkey 
chickens 

Broiling chickeus 

Tripe 

Round steak 

Eggs 

Cream 

Milk 


Fillet of beef 

Porterhouse steak 
Delmonico”’ steak 

Lamb chops 

Roast lamb 


Oysters 
Broth of clams 
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Of Medium Nutritiousness. 
Stews of all kinds 
Bluefish 

Codfish 

Flounders 

Shad 


Ducks—roasting 

Geese—roasting 

Tongue 

Boiling poultry 

Boiling lamb 

Least Nutritious. 
Pork 
Kidneys 
Liver 
Corned beef 
Smoked beef 


Veal 
Sweetbreads 
Lobsters 

Pork tenderloins 
Ham 


Il. NUTRITION TABLE.——VEGETABLES. 
Most Nutritious. 
Cauliflower 
Peas Spinach 
Onions Lettuce 
Rice Celery 
Corn Asparagus 


Beans 


Of Medium Nutritiousness. 
Brussels sprouts 
Parsnips 

Carrots 


Potatoes 
Potatoes, sweet 


Le:sl Nutritious. 


Tomatoes 
Radishes 
Turnips 

Green peppers 


Squash 
Cabbage 
Egg-plant 
Cucumbers 
ETC. 


Ill. TABLE OF COSTS.——-MEATS, 


Prices are figured of foods in season. 


Prices will, of course, vary in different 


parts of the country. 


Of Greatest Cost 
(On the average 2oc, per Ib. or above.) 
Game 
Salmon 
Lobsters 


Beef—porterhouse, “Del- 
monico’’ steaks, fil- 
lets, etc. 

Roasting poultry Oysters 

Chops—lamb and veal Sweetbreads 

Veal cutlets 
Of Medium Cost 
(Averaging from 16c. to 20c. per Ib.) 

Hind quarter veal 

Pork tenderloins 

Sirloin steak 


Tongue 
Boiling poultry 
Hind quarter lamb 


Cheapest 

(Averaging 15c. per Ib. or below.) 

Flounders 

Shad 

Kidneys 

Liver 

Tripe 

Corued beef 

Smoked beef 

Round steak 


Fore quarter lamb 
Stewing lamb 
Stewing beef 
Ham 
Pork 
Stewing veal 
Bluefish 
Codfish 
IV. TABLE OF COSTS.—VEGETABLES. 
Of Greatest Cost 
Asparagus 
Sweet- potatoes 
Brussels sprouts 


Cauliflower 

Spinach 

Celery 

Of Meatum Cost 
Lettuce 
Egg-plaut 
Tomatoes 


Beans 
Peas 
Corn 
Cheapest. 
Squash 
Cabbage 
Cucumbers 
Radishes 
Potatoes 


Turnips 
Onions 
Rice 
Parsnips 
Carrots 





ROMANCE 


AND TRAGEDY OF 


KENTUCKY FEUDS. 


By J. STODDARD JOHNSTON. 


kK ENTUCKY has so long suffered in 

reputation from the feuds which 
have from. time to time existed within its 
borders, that it is only fair to show that 
they are confined to but one portion of the 
under conditions peculiar to that 
section. Justice requires that the great 
body of its people, who are as peaceful as 
those of any part of the Union, should not 
suffer from the enlightened censure of the 
world for acts in which they have no part, 
and which they condemn as thoroughly as 
the most rigorous advocates of law and 


state, 


order. 

An eminent scientist has said that if one 
would tell him the geological structure of 
a country, he would tell its topography ; 
vice versa, if one would describe the slope 
or undulations of a country, he would tell 
the character of its geological formation. 
In fact, he went farther, and said that with 
either of the two premises he would not 
only make good his assertion, but give the 
nature of the soil, its growth of timber, and 
the characteristics of its people, the scale 
of their social and intellectual development. 
This was simply one form of affirming a 
great law of natufe, that man is largely a 
creature of environment, and that the most 
important factor in his development and 
progress lies in the physical character of 
the country which he inhabits, and its 
adaptability for promoting his elevation in 
the scale of moral and intellectual, as well 
as physical, progress. 

That the environment, which includes 
difference in soil and topography, has an 
important influence in fixing the status 
and shaping the lives of men, is too self- 
evident to need argument. Members of 
the same family, reared under the same 
roof, soon assume different characteristics, 
habits of thought and aetion, by a change 
of locality; those living in a city showing 
a marked: difference in this respect from 
leading a rustic life, while those 

g on fertile lands in thickly settled 
eighborhoods differ widely from those 
who jive on rougher, poorer soil, where 
ie population is more sparse, and the 
cilities for education and the cultivation 

the social graces of society are less 


those 


ine 


favorable. This is a fair illustration of 
the difference noted in Kentucky between 
the mountain population and that of the 
more favored sections of the state; and it 
is said without implying disparagement to 
the former, as regards the native capacity 
or moral worth. It is not that they are 
of a different stock, since they are quite 
the same, for in its natural elements there 
is no state in which the population is more 
homogeneous as to birth and innate traits 
of character. Their stock is essentially 
English, in which is included a large 
percentage of Scotch-Irish blood, and with 
less infusion of Continental blood than is 
to be found in any other aggregation of 
people of like number in America. 

The mountains of Kentucky, or that 
region commonly so designated, comprise 
about ten thousand square miles, being with 
slight exception conterminous in boundary 
with the Eastern coal-field. The greater por- 
tion of this section is still thickly timbered, 
and threaded with many streams, which 
constitute the headwaters of most of the 
rivers of the state. Few within the terri- 
tory are navigable, but most of them are 
available for rafting timber at periods of 
high tide. The soil is not sterile, most of 
it being adapted for cultivation, with 
some rich land in the valleys and coves; 
but lack of transportation for the products 
of agriculture and mines has retarded the 
development of a region possessing great 
possibilities for the future. 

To comprehend the condition of the 
population, it must be borne in mind that 
prior to the civil war there was not a mile 
of railroad within this whole boundary, 
and that while it was the first portion of 
the state to receive the footprint of the 
pioneer it has been the last to feel the 
awakening touch of modern development. 
The physical difficulties to be overcome, 
and the great expense of railroad con- 
struction, coupled with the fact that the 
coal from Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
can be delivered to the centers of popula- 
tion, and distributed cheaper, owing to 
water transportation, than native coal from 
this field, explain this apparent want of 
enterprise in Kentucky. That it is not 
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real, is shown by the railroad facilities in 
other parts of the state, there being no less 
than ten roads which stretch across the 
state from north to south, and railroad 
construction is costly in the most favored 
portions. Thus the sturdy stock which 
settled in these mountains have been vic- 
tims of a condition over which they had 
no control, and have had to await long the 
relief which could come only from the 
outside, to break their isolation and unlock 
‘the stores of wealth which lie latent 
among them. 

By the law of emigration which leads 
the seekers of new homes to select a country 
of features similar to that in which they 
were reared, the ancestors of these 
pioneers had, in coming to America, early 
left the tidewater region and settled in 
the highlands of the southern colonies, 
even as they had lived in those of England 
and Scotland. The same law led them, 
when they passed westward through Cum- 
berland gap, to select for their new homes 
the mountainous portion of Kentucky. 
Some, in seeking a cause for the present 
difference between the people of the mount- 
ains, and those of other more favored 
regions of the state, have claimed that the 
former were the descendants of the petty 
and indentured servants who 
sent from Great Britain in colonial 
days and sold for a term of years. But 
this is error. There an element of 
this kind in Virginia and North Carolina, 
but in the tide of emigration westward 
there was no such line of segregation. 
Some of them did doubtless stop in that 
region, may have 
from the start, furnishing in modern times 
in their descendants the criminal class, and 
the men who murder from ambush or for 
pay, but the great body of mountain 
settlers were as good as the average of 
immigrants, with many of education and 
who brought their slaves with 
The immigration to the interior 
on the other hand, not exclusively 
of the first families of Virginia, as these 
optimists would have us believe, but 
included its full proportion of this inferior 
from grew full 
criminals, and negro 
The mountain people have had enough to 
bear in the way of internal feuds, priva- 


convicts 
were 


was 


and been degenerates 


wealth 
them. 
was, 


class, which crops of 


overseers traders. 


tion and repression, without having this 
slur on their lineage. They were of th 
same blood with the great body of immi 
grants, and their deterioration, actual or 
apparent, is the result of their environment. 

They were a thrifty people when they 
came here, and any one who goes amony 
them will see abundant evidences of it 
They brought the loom and the spinning- 
wheel. Even now there may be found in 
the homes of their descendants, beyond the 
reach of modern fashion, pieces of furniture. 
handsome in their day, brought with great 
labor over the mountains. Home-made 
fabrics still form much of the material of 
their dress and domestic economy. The vis- 
itor to one of these hospitable, if humble, 
homes, will sleep between linen sheets, 
and eat from a linen table-cloth of attract- 
ive pattern, woven on the loom which 
sits in the shed-room of many homes, as in 
colonial days; and in such homes _ hospi- 
tality to the stranger is hearty and with 
out price. Even in the most humble the 
inmates will share the last dish of meal 
with one (in some remote localities pri- 
vation comes at times, and the food for 
main reliance may consist of pounded corn, 
or meal made by grating hard corn in the 
ear). 

The trouble is that, while the tide of 
emigration has swept on to the Pacific, 
and the btessings of an advanced civiliza- 
tion have brightened the homes of the 
descendants of who started west 
with them but pushed on to the 
cane and lands, these 
caught in an eddy, and have stood still or 
retrograded. Their unhappy fate is not 
from want of capacity, but of opportunity. 
The men 
wrested our fair lands from the Indians and 
progressed rapidly in everything. They 
with the world. They 


others 
richer 


blue-grass were 


same class of who went on 


were in. touch 


started newspapers in the woods, founded 


schools and colleges, penetrated the 
Spanish markets down the Mississippi for 
their products, and then raised such a 


protest against the efforts of the Dons to 
condemn them to a pastoral life that th 
Federal enforced their doi 
trine of free navigation of the great river. 
There were abundant energy, enterprise and 
grit in Kentucky among this same kind 
of men who wore buckskin or homespun 


government 
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is called Yankee 
the 


line of 


before what energy Was 
known Hudson. They held 
the western battle in the Revolu- 
tion against the British and their savage 
allies, and them, with a handful 
of men, wrested from the foe the territory 
north of the Ohio, with an area greater than 
and four times that of New 

They built the first railroad in 
the West and one of the first in America, 
bringing the from England 
across the Alleghany mountains; gridironed 
the state with turnpikes; and all while the 
mountains, by force of their isolation, were 
in a Rip Van Winkle sleep and 
with a Lethean The 
and civilization have 
washed all around the confines of this un- 


west of 


one of 


France, 


England. 


locomotive 


W rapped 
covered gloom. 
waves of progress 


fortunate region, this vast Sargasso, a dead 


sea surrounded by an ocean of life. 
In physical energy they are not lacking, 
being capable of enduring much fatigue in 


hunting or labor; great walkers, who can 
keep pace all day with a horse, barefoot, 
I have seen them in the 


they would come 


like a Scotch gillie. 
dead of winter, when 
down on rafts to the capital of the state 
the foot of the Cumberland 
thinly clad in homespun 


from range, 


jeans, without 


overcoats, and exposed, on the swollen 
river, without shelter to the bitter cold. 
| sighed to think that such splendid 
for a greatness should 
better avenue for its latent 
Simple, direct and uncomplain- 
ig, when their journey was complete they 
afoot for their mountain homes 
with a pittance for their labor, and unable to 
take back, for want of transportation, any of 
the comforts or luxuries of civilization. 
\nd thus they illustrate the wastefulness 


material state's 
h ive no 


power, 


started 


of that system of commerce which drains a 
material without 
exchange 


en- 
the 


untry of its raw 


ling it to receive in 
roducts of its customers. 

jut the condition which I have de- 
ribed as existing in the mountains a 
iarter of a century ago has vastly im- 
Help has come to 
these marooned people. The Chesapeake 

| Ohio railroad in the northern tier of 
and the Louisville and Nashville 
stem in the southern, with the Kentucky 
stern piercing the center, have worked 


proved since that time. 


unties, 


nders along their routes, as is evidenced 


by thrifty towns, with churches, institutions 
mills, furnaces and 
now be where 


for higher education, 
mines, which may 
formerly all was stagnant. 

Some have charged 
originated in the civil war; 
jecture that they took their 
tween the patriots and Tories in the war of 
the Revolution. Both are wrong. They 
have every earmark of the Scotch feuds 
among the clans, and none more than in 
the savage custom of waylaying and killing 
from ambush. In truth, it is war, and 
war is to kill. There is fair combat 
between individuals except the duel, and 
that is rightfully prohibited by law. If 
death from an attack without 
warning, it is assassination; if with pre- 
meditation, under any circumstances except 
self-defense, it is murder. 

The scheme of the civil compact vests 
the war-making power solely in the state 


seen 


the feuds 
others con- 


that 


rise be- 


no 


ensues 


and recognizes the right of none, either 
take life in 

The feud 
and _ its therefore, constitute one 
of the law, and 
should subject those who engage in them 
to penalties next only to treason, which is 
waging war against the state and giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy. 

The exciting causes of these feuds are 
manifold, frequently of a trifling 
nature. In a where the local 
agencies of the law are weak or indisposed 
to act, resort to violence requires little prov- 
Altercations between friends 
suddenly angered or drinking, disputes 
over business settlements, or family dis- 
cords—of which the son-in-law is credited 
with many—may all lead to an outbreak 
the end of which may not be foretold. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the feud 
is to be found in ‘*The Kentuckians, ’ 
by John Fox, Jr., who made the Kentucky 


singly or in combination, to 
redress of personal grievance. 
methods, 


gravest violations of 


and 


region 


ocation. 


mountaineers a practical study by residing 
among them for the purpose. In a scene 
which he presents between the Governor's 
daughter and a young mountaineer sent to 
the penitentiary for taking part in one of 
these disturbances of the peace, she asks 
the youth why his people fight that way. 

“we” the ‘suppose 
some sorry feller was to shoot your brother 


replies boy, ‘ 
or your daddy, an’ the high sheriff was 
4¥ 
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afeerd o’ him an’ wouldn’t arrest him. 
What would you do? You know mighty 
well. You’d jest go git yo’ gun an’ let 
him have it. Then mebbe his brother 
would layway you; an’ all yo’ folks ’ud 
git mad an’ take hit up; an’ things ’ud 
git frolicsome ginerally.”’ 

The delinquency of the sheriff here 
noted is the prime cause of the trouble, 
whether from fear or, as is too often the 
case, from sympathy with one of the fac- 
tions. The same may apply to the other 
county officers—judge, clerk, jailer and 
magistrates; if not partisans of the 
stronger faction, they may be overawed into 
inaction. But it may be asked, why does 
the Governor permit such practices without 
sending troops to preserve the peace? 
Under the law, when, upon proper re- 
quest from the civil authorities, he sends 
troops to a county, they must go as a 
posse to the local officers; and while fre- 
quent instances have occurred in which 
their presence has been salutary, where 
the officers are partisans troops would only 
prove in effect a reinforcement to the 
side favored by the official to whom they 
would report. In the absence of some 
intervening power—cither the law, public 
opinion or the intercession of mutual 
friends of influence—the solution rests in 
the conquest, or approach to extinction, of 
one faction by the other. This has some- 
times occurred, the defeated party moving, 
in the vernacular, ‘‘higher up the creek,”’ 
‘roosting lower,’’ or migrating beyond 
the state. 

The Turner-Sizemore feud, in Knott 
county, in the central mountain region, 
began in 1875, and before it ended spread 
over parts of the adjoining counties of 
Floyd and Letcher. Its specific origin is 
unknown, the first outbreak of bad 


feeling, probably long festering, having 
taken place at a Christmas dinner given 


by ‘‘Old Jeff Turner’’ on Beaver creek, to 
which a number of his friends were in- 
vited. The festivities, which had been 
hilarious, closed with a fight in which 
Turner, the hospitable host, and Bug 
Sizemore were killed, and eight or ten 
others badly wounded. Then ensued a long 
and bloody war, in which the two factions 
were arrayed under the names of the 
principals in the tragedy. In the several 
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years in which hostilities were kept u) 
twenty or thirty were killed, the inacc 
sibility of the country and the wide-sprea: 
field of operations preventing the inter 
vention of troops. The most noted figur 
in the feud was a man called ‘‘Old Tali 
Hall,’’ in contradistinction from his son of 
the same name, who was almost as notorious. 
He took part with the Sizemores, and long 
after the local dissensions ceased, by death 
on each side and the efforts of the law, 
the Halls continued their career of crime 
in several other counties of Kentucky, 
and when driven thence became outlaws 
in West Virginia and eastern Tennessee. 
Both were finally brought to justice, the last 
having been hanged in Tennessee a few 
years ago. 

The Strong-Amis (generally spelled and 
pronounced Amy) feud, of - Breathitt 
county, was led by Capt. Bill Strong, 
who commanded a Federal company in the 
civil war, on one side, and John Amy on 
the other. Although originating not long 
after the war, it was personal and not 
political. Both parties were numerically 
strong and several pitched battles were 
fought, all efforts of the local authorities 
to command the peace being ineffectual. 

In 1874 a company of State Guards was 
sent to them in midwinter, marching over 
roads so bad for nearly a hundred miles 
that it required oxen to haul the artillery. 
Peace reigned for a time, but in 1877 the 
feud broke out with renewed violence, and 
in the winter following the Governor sent 
two well-drilled companies of the State 
Guard for the arrest of the offenders and 
their protection during trial. As special 
judge he sent Judge W. L. Jackson, of 
the Louisville circuit, an ex-Confederate 
brigadier-general of cavalry and a judicial 
officer noted for his breadth and firmness. 
As commonwealth’s attorney he sent W. 
R. Kinney, an ex-Federal major, also of 
Louisville, a lawyer of reputation and 
courage. The moral effect of such a 
demonstration was quite as potent as any 
other, for while a number of the in- 
dicted were sent to the penitentiary, the 
presence of the troops and the influence 
of such able officers of the law entirely 
overawed the spirit of lawlessness, and 
brought about a permanent reconciliation 
between the factions. Captain Strong re- 
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sumed his peaceful vocation as a farmer, 
while Jerry Little, a conspicuous leader on 
the other side, was convicted, but later 
pardoned, joined the Methodist church, 
and after having passed safely through the 
dangers of the feud was crushed to death 
while logging in the mountains. The 
newspapers did not fail to work the usual 
parodies on Goldsmith's lines appropriate 
to his name pending his trial. As already 
stated, a railroad now penetrates the 
county, and a new life is infused in every- 
thing. 

The Rowan county feud, which in its 
day created much notoriety, being spe- 
cially conspicuous for the thoroughness 
with which it was quelled by the arm of 
the law, had its origin in an election 
quarrel between two members of the 
Martin and Toliver families in 1884. 
After the quarrel, Craig Toliver, a young 
man of great physical strength and a 
dangerous character, became the leader of 
a faction bearing his name, and waged a 
deadly warfare against the Martins, who 
suffered for the lack of a leader of similar 
The Youngs, a family of 
influence, sided with the Tolivers, and the 
Logans with the Martins. To strengthen 
his power, Craig Toliver became a candi- 
date for marshal of the town of More- 
head, the county-seat, and by intimidation 
at the polls secured a majority of the 
votes polled. 

The feud progressed with the ordinary 
incidents, but I do not purpose to weary 
the reader with its details, the point of 
interest being in the wind-up, the more 
the more interesting. Troops 
were in time sent, and a compromise was 
effected by which it was arranged that 
Toliver should expatriate himself in 
Missouri for one year and Cook 
Humphries, the sheriff, who was a Martin 
leader, for the same period in Texas. 
But, like all compromises with crime, it 
availed little. Several months before the 
expiration of the period fixed, Toliver re- 
turned, and resuming the functions of the 
office, renewed his atrocities with increased 


violence. 


capacity. 


tragical 


Finally two young Logans were assassi- 
ited by one of Toliver’s posses, and the 
people aroused. The Governor, 
Proctor Knott, was on the eve of sending 


were 


troops to the county to insure Toliver’s 
arrest, when Boone Logan, a cousin of the 
two young men who had been murdered, 
proposed that if authorized he would 
arrest Toliver without the aid of troops. 
The Governor assented to his proposition, 
and warrants having been quietly issued 
and placed in Logan’s hands, he secretly 
organized a posse of seventy-five men, led 
by himself and the sheriff, and suddenly 
surrounded the town. Everybody gave 
in except Toliver and a few of his imme- 
diate associates, who barricaded themselves 
in the railway-station and proposed to stand 
a siege. They all perished from the Win- 
chester rifles in the hands of Boone Logan 
and his men, who avenged the law and their 
friends at the same time. The names of the 
dead were Craig Toliver, Jay Toliver, Bud 
Toliver and Hiram Cook. It was the 22d 
day of June, 1887, a day noted in the 
calendar of that county, as it ended the 
feud and introduced a new era of peace 
and prosperity. 

The feud which next excited attention, 
and tended to keep alive the idea that every 
nook and corner of Kentucky was infested 
with murderous ruffians—through stirring 
head-lines of newspapers, many of which 
had in the same issue in obscure corners in 
nonpareil type notices of more murders and 
other crimes in their own bailiwicks than oc- 
cur in an ordinary feud of several years’ 
duration—was in Bell county, in the ex- 
treme southeastern corner of the state. 

In the valley of Yellow creek, which 
flows north the Cumberland, where 
now stands town of Middlesboro, 
founded in by English capitalists, 
there dwelt prior to that date a primitive 
mountain people, among whom were some 
notoriously bad men. The locality was 
then a hundred miles from a railroad in 
Kentucky, though somewhat nearer to 
one in Tennessee. The turbulent in this 
beautiful valley known ‘as the 
‘*Yellow Creekers,’’ whom were 
two factions led by Alvis Turner and 
‘*Gen’’ Sowders, which developed a 
feud known in the hyphenated category as 
the Turner-Sowders feud. It was similar 
to all other feuds in waylayings, shoot- 
ing from the ‘‘brush’’ and all the concomi- 
tants. Alvis Turner and many of his name 
and clan met violent death, as did many of 


into 
the 
1888 


were 
among 
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their opponents, but ‘*Gen’’ Sowders 
came out in the ascendant, and with the 
awakening caused by the building of the 
railroad made a good citizen. 

The event was rendered picturesque by 
the prominence given in the papers to 
Andy Johnson, who had six or eight nicks 
in his notch-stick. When the boom came, 
he settled down in Pineville, where lots 
sold at public outcry for hundred 
dollars per front foot, and became a specu- 
lator and oflicer of the peace, living long 
enough to see lots sink to their normal 
level, and finally dying, as was to have been 
expected, with his boots on. Now over 
the valley of Yellow creek hovers the smoke 
of many tall chimney-stacks, while it is 
adorned with a beautiful city, which has 
picturesque views surpassed by none, and 
socially is one of the most attractive towns 
in the state. The building of the railroads 
gave occupation to the men who, quitting 
the ‘‘brush,’’ follow peaceful vocations, 
and in the orderly divertisements of the 
lively young city work off their accumu- 
lated nervousness without further incon- 
venience than is inseparable from undue 


one 


excess in a well-governed municipality with 
a firm police judge. 

The county of Harlan—named for Silas 
Harlan, the pioneer ancestor of Mr. Justice 


the United 
north of 
the 


Harlan of 
Court—lies 


States 
Bell 


head waters 


Supreme 
county, just 
of, of the 
Cumberland river. It is the most mount- 
ainous region in the state, having within 
its limits Black mountain, four 
feet high, the greatest elevation in 
Cumberland branch of the Appalachian 
chain. The population is similar to that 
in other counties, except more primitive 
in its wilder portions, having in its dialect 
old English 
America. 

A famous one, known ‘as the Turner- 
Howard feud—note how English are all 
the names I 
1886 


spoken on 


thousand 
the 


words long obsolete in 


have given—broke out in 
between the George B. 
Turner, the leading native attorney of Mt. 
Pleasant, the county-seat, Wilson 
Howard, who the leader of his 
faction. The fathers in the two families 
remained friends. The usual killing went 
on by spurts, Howard's tactics 
hold a fortified camp at 


sons of 


and 
became 


being to 


his home on 


fork, fifteen 
while the 


Martin's 
Pleasant, 
latter place 


miles above Mt 
Turners made th 
their headquarters, and 
generally stood on the defensive, « 
clining to bushwhack, while  shootins 
from ambush was Howard’s strong card 

The result was that three of the Turne: 
boys were killed without ever seeing thei: 
slayers, and that Howard would hav 
doubtless wiped out the whole faction and 
dominated the county, but for one fortu 
nate circumstance, 
He 


out 


gruesome as_ it 
before 


mia) 
had, undertaking to 
clean Harlan, murdered a man i: 
Missouri, and in the midst of his successful 
career as a waylayer it became known that 
a large reward had been offered in Missouri 
for This stimulated extra 
efforts on the part of local peace-officers, 
and by the aid of the state troops his gany 
was broken up, he becoming a fugitive, his 


sound. 


his capture. 


brother being sent to the penitentiary for 
life; and peace Harlan 
He eluded arrest for a number of years. 
but was finally captured and 
Lebanon, Missouri. Unclouded peace 
reigned in Harlan since. In fact, 
during the feud there was little danger 


was restored to 


hanged al 
has 
even 


to those not engaged on one side or the 
other, as while it was pending Governor 
Buckner and Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
rode through the 
from ‘‘eend to eend, 


on horseback 
the latter giving in 
one of the monthlies an interesting account 
of this trip. 

I pass over several feuds which have not 
in their history any special attraction, and 
come to the latest, which 
refer to the Baker-Howard 
county, 


county 


is now on. I 
feud, in Clas 
which has some features and 
presents some threatening aspects which 
render it of more than ordinary interest 
Clay county also lies toward the south 
eastern part of Kentucky, on the waters o! 
the south fork of the Kentucky river: its 
for thi 
English manufacturing town as an earnest 
of the 
founders, being twenty-four miles east 


county-seat, Manchester, named 


hopes and expectations of its 
London, the nearest railroad station, over 
difficult road. The county wa 
formed in 1806, and named for Gen. Gree! 
Clay, the father of Gen. Cassius M. Cla) 
It is nearly half as large as the state 0! 
Rhode Island, with thousand 


mountain 


twelve 
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inhabitants. In natural resources, fertility 
of soil, and wealth and intelligence of its 
principal citizens, it has long ranked as first 
the mountain counties. In fact, 
noted more than a hundred years 
ago for the salt-wells on Goose creek, near 
the county-seat, which then and for many 
the principal supply of 
salt for a wide territory extending beyond 
the state, the streams of the county provid- 
transportation to the Ohio 
Its manufacture is still an 
dustry, but on a reduced scale. 

In 1844 a killing took 
there, Dr. Abner Baker, the 
physician, having killed Daniel Bates, who 
had married his sister and was separated 
her. It much bad feeling 
between several prominent families who 
had intimate friends. Dr. 
jaker was indicted, and after a noted trial, 
a report of which was published in book 


among 


it was 
furnished 


years 


and a 
in- 


ing 
market. 
noted place 
leading 


from caused 


before been 


form, was convicted and hanged. 

Among the wealthy salt-makers were 
Daniel Garrard Hugh White, both 
men of strong character, and friends. The 
the Garrard, 
Governor of Kentucky, who had 
settled in Clay county in 1805, and served 


and 


former was son of James 


s cond 


many years in the, state Senate and House. 
Hugh White was equally prominent, and 


has many descendants of distinction living 
ind dead, some of them of national repu- 
tation, among them John White, who was 
member of Congress five consecutive terms 
ind Speaker of the Twenty-seventh Con- 
vress, and John D. White, his nephew, 
who represented the same district 1881-85, 
lhe defended and the Whites 
prosecuted Baker, and while the present 
ud has no relation to that difficulty, the 
der people and who know the 
the tragedy referred to note 
ith an uneasy significance the fact that 
1 the the Whites and 
prominent and numerous, 


Garrards 


those 
istory of 
present trouble 
still 
ive opposite sympathies. 


(rarrards, 


Gen. Theophilus T. Garrard, son of 
Daniel Garrard, who pleaded ineffectually 

th the Governor to pardon his friend, 
Doctor Baker, has been the passive friend 
nd bondsman of the Bakers of to-day, 
the Whites, who, it is said, have 
eld or controlled the offices of the county 

fifty their 


hile 


years, have lost. one of 


family in this feud at the hands of Tom 
Baker, the principal of his faction, and are 
active sympathizers with the opposite or 
Howard faction. Garrard, like 
his father, has served as state senator and 
and was a distinguished 
Federal general of cavalry in the civil war. 
He was born in sight of his present. resi- 
dence in 1812, and lives in a large double 
brick house, with tall ceilings and hand- 
carved mantels, built by his father seventy- 
At the age of eighty-seven 
the 


General 


representative, 


five years ago. 
he still 
manufacturer. 

The origin of the Baker-Howard feud 
was in a difficulty arising between two 
partners in Tom Baker, who, 
with a family of ten children, lived on 
Crain creek, miles from Man- 
chester, followed logging in connection 
with a farm. A. B. Howard engaged him 
timber from land on 
They fell out under circumstances 
detail, with the 
preliminary first words, then threats, then 
Winchesters. In the first ambush party, 
the Baker faction got one of the Howard 
boys and Burt Stores, and wounded the 
senior Howard; then another Howard son 
sent a Winchester ball through the elder 
Baker; then Tom Baker shot to death 
William L. White, brother of the sheriff, 
who he alleged had instigated the murder 
of his brother; then Gilbert Garrard, son 
of General Garrard, a merchant, was fired 
on from ambush while riding with his wife 
to a Sunday-school mission under unfounded 
suspicion that he was more actively in 
sympathy with Baker than he ought to be. 
to Pineville to avoid further 
complications. His father, being advised 
of probable intentions to molest him, had 
two men to guard his premises at night, a 
nephew of Tom Baker and a negro man, 
and both these were shot from the *‘brush’’ 
shortly after the last two incidents. This 


conducts business of a salt 


business. 


twelve 


to cut some his 
shares. 
usual 


too tedious to 


He removed 


was the situation a year ago. 

Now, Tom Baker did not relish the idea 
of giving himself up to the sheriff, Beverly 
T. White, brother of the man he had 
killed and kinsman to the clerk, jailer 
and judge. So he took to the hills until 
troops were sent to the county, when he 
surrendered himself to them. He 
the Knox Cireuit Court on 


was 
then tried in 
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change of venue, and sentenced to the 
penitentiary for life. His attorneys took 
the case up to the Court of Appeals for 
error and secured a reversal of the verdict 
of the lower court, which entailed a new 
trial, pending which he was released on 
bail, and went to his farm on Crain 
creek. In June the time for his second 
trial approached, and again the Governor 
sent a company of the State Guard with a 
Gatling gun to give confidence. On their 
arrival they pitched tent in the court-house 
yard, with the Gatling gun in good posi- 
tion for action, and sent a squad to Crain 
creek for Tom Baker. They found him 
at home and took him back to Manchester. 
His wife feared the worst, whether she 
stayed at home unprotected or went with 
him, but she chose the latter, and took 
with her all the children, nine of whom 
were boys, two of these being old enough 
to handle a Winchester and being also 
wanted by the law. 

For reasons not clear, Tom Baker was 
placed in a guard-tent instead of a house 
with brick walls. The officer in charge 


thought he would’ be safe with guards 
about the tent, but in a fatal moment he 
stepped incautiously to the door of the 
tent, when the crack of a Winchester rang 
out in the morning air, and he fell dead 
from a bullet shot from the unoccupied 
residence of the sheriff, a hundred yards 


or so distant at the foot of the wooded 
mountain, whither the assassin made his 
escape. 

In the bustle of calling the camp to 
arms and training the Gatling gun, 
the lamentations of the devoted wife, 
who received the falling form of the mur- 
dered man, mingled with vows to rear all 
her boys with an oath to avenge their 
father’s death—with which she charged 
the Whites, saying they had done it in 
retaliation for their brother’s murder. 

Next day the troops retreated safely to 
Barbourville, taking the Baker family and 
the Gatling gun, and by a bold piece of 
strategy thwarted an alleged scheme of 
the Howard-White faction to ambush and 
capture the Gatling gun. They also safely 
returned to Frankfort without casualty of 
any kind on the trip. Peace now reigned 
in Warsaw, Manchester resumed its wonted 
quiet; but yet another act in this tragedy 
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of blood remained. On the 17th of July. 
while four of the Philpot subfaction of 
the Baker side were peaceably on their wa 
to their logging-camp, carrying their Win 
chesters, they were met by a deputy sheriff, 
who served a warrant on one of the party 
and proposed to release him upon his 
signing a bond. He was in the act of 
signing the paper when four men of th 
Morris subfaction on the Howard-White 
side appeared in the road and proceeded 
to do business with their Winchesters. 
The man in the act of signing the bond 
was first killed by the firing, which soon 
became general. When the neighbors 
arrived on the scene, they found three men 
lying dead in the road, with three mortally, 
and two others seriously, wounded, the 
honors being evenly divided. 

This is the state of the case up to date a 
week after the killing, and no arrests have 
been made or troops sent. I know it isa 
difficult problem, in the present state of the 
law regulating the sending of troops, and | 
would not imply censure of the Governor 
for his inaction. But surely something 
should be done, in the way of either force 
or arbitration, to put a stop to this 
lamentable state of affairs. At this very 
moment the United States has an army 
in the Philippines trying to effect a 
peace in which our people have little else 
than a sentimental interest. And at The 
Hague we have commissioners for the 
purpose of preventing or humanizing wars 
between the parties participating in the 
congress. Yet here at home a war is 
raging as savage as that in Luzon and no 
hand or voice is lifted to stay its bloody 
work. There is a provision in the Consti- 
tution providing for the intervention of the 
Federal government in certain cases when 
the state is impotent to quell disturbances. 
Yet there seems no indication of sending 
troops here. On the contrary, at London, 
almost within the sound of a Gatling gun 
in Clay county, there is a recruiting station 
for raising troops for the new regiments in 
tended for service in the Philippines. Send 
a company, a regiment, a brigade, a division 
corps, or an army if necessary, but send 
something or somebody, if only to make 
terms, for the defenseless and innocent 
people, with those who have the law of 
Kentucky by the throat. 

















by Louise L. Heustis. 
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ELTON SLADE’S 


AUCTION HABIT. 


By ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


HE dust in the wake of Elton Slade’s 
clattering wagon with a final dizzy 
subsided, and his wife, Waitstill, 
back to her work. There were 

little humorous, indulgent creases in her 

She laughed a little, softly. 
‘*That’s the third one this season !’’ 

said aloud. ‘‘I don’t know what Elton 

would for recreation if *twasn’t for 

‘em. If there’s one thing over ’n’ above 

nother that’s Elton’s edification, it’s an 
iction !*’ 


T 


swirl 


went 


face. 


she 


do 


The neat, shiny little kitchen had the 
incipient smells of good things for dinner in 
t, and Waitstill set to adding yet another. 

‘I wonder what he’ll buy to this auc- 
on,’ ran her low monotone. She 
ilked to herself for company. 

‘Last time, he brought home that keg 
f rusty nails that the angel Gabriel himself 

uuldn’t build a trumpet-case with. There 


"9 


isn’t a lonesome decent nail among ’em! 


on 


She laughed again, with a gentle ripple 
over her buxom form. 

‘*Tt’s a regular craziness of Elton’s, but 
it’s lucky he ain’t a moneymaniac and wants 
to buy expensive things every time. My 
grief, Elton’s things ain’t worth two cents! 
There’s more old scrap-iron and broken farm 
tools and legless chairs and chairless legs 
out there-in the barn-chamber than I could 
count in a fortnight 0’ Sundays. Auction 
trash, too, every mite of it is.”’ 

The pans clashed merrily under the brisk 
fingers and Waitstill Slade’s merry laugh 
joined in cheerfully. 

‘*Bless him, he’s got to amuse himself 
some way, and auctions are innocent any- 
how. Elton hasn’t got another single bad 
habit. I guess you don’t need to complain 
much, Waitstill Pyncheon Slade !’’ 

The neighbors maintained that ‘‘Mis’ 
Slade’? humored’ Elton too much— 
‘*babied,’’ Aunt Drusilla Rudd called it. 
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‘*T suppose it’s because she ain't ever 
had anybody else to baby,*’ she usually 
concluded, charitably. ‘‘Waitstill Slade 
would ‘ve made a capital bringer-up of ten 
or a dozen children. *’ 

When the noisy back 
along the dusty road and clattered into 
the Slade dooryard, the good things had 
been waiting a long time for dinner. The 
smells were not quite so savory and ap- 
petizing. 

Waitstill had been watching ever since 
Elton turned the school- 
house bend, and her keen 
eyes had seen the bulky 
load ‘‘on behind.’’ It 
stumped her, she said. 

‘*My grief, what's Elton 
been buying now? It’s 
something big and com- 
ical-shaped and dark-col- 
ored,”’ murmured, 
as she peered 
through shad- 
ing palms. ‘‘I 
can’t make it 
out. It bumps 
round dread- 
fully. Looks as 
much like a 
cabinet-organ 
anything 


or a 
’ 


wagon came 


she 


as 
else, 
chaise-top!’ 
Even when the 
rattled 
in, she was un- 
enlightened. 
“' What's 
that you've got in behind, Elton?’’ she 
cried, from the back door-steps. “She had 
thrown her apron over her head and the 
light breeze blew it about her in sinuous 


wagon 


“THE PANS CLASHED MERRILY 


waves. 

** What— in— the— world,— Elton— 
Slade?”’ 

‘*Hey? Oh, that? That's a reg‘lar bar- 
gain, Waitstill. LIonly paid a dollar for 
it. Mahogany, too; no veneering about 
it. It’s mahogany clear through. Jude 
Perry came mighty near outbidding me.”’ 

‘*But what it, Elton? There, I 
might’s well come out and see for myself 
—Elton Slade, it’s a cradle !’’ 

Elton unloaded it and hovered about it 


is 
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a little nervously. He took out his hand- 
kerchief and polished a small spot of the 
rich dark wood till it shone redly. 

‘*See there—see the grain, will you, 
Waitstill! Ain't it beautiful? It was up 
in the attic lumbering round like a pine 
box. I tell you it was a reg’ lar bargain.’ 

But his wife, Waitstill, said not a word. 
The tears were in her eyes and blurred the 
old battered cradle till it looked more than 
ever like a chaise-top. She was thinking 
of the babies that had gone to sleep there, 

jolted by some 
mother’s foot. 
It was 
old-fashioned 
hooded cradle 
that grand- 
mothers’ ba- 
bies’ little 
twisted faces 
had peeped out 
of long ago. 
There were 
little yellow 
cradle-clothes 
in it still. The 
process of being 
auctioned 
off?’ and jolted 
home in the 
wagon’s tail 
had disarranged 
them more than 
the gentlerhand 
of time. 

Waitstil! 
stooped and 
straightened 


an 


ee 


Drawn 6 
Louise L 
Heustts, 


UNDER THE BRISK FINGERS." 


How yellow, how yellow, the 
little pillow-slip was, and the little woolen 
quilt was nibbled by generations of moths. 


them out. 


into the front hall, Elton, and 
come right in to dinner,’’ she said, briskly 
to cover the jolts in her voice. ‘‘I'll sce 
to it. I wouldn't put it up in the barn 
chamber with the nails and things.’’ 

After dinner, when Elton had gone away 
again, she hurried the clearing-up and went 
out into the front hall. 

The cradle drew her like a magnet. 

‘*T guess [ll do up the pillow-slip and 
the sheets,’’ she thought, thriftily. gut 
the quilt’s beyond helping—it’s all riddled. 


‘*Set it 


I could make a new one— 
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The idea pleased her at once. She got 
her bag of bright pieces and planned the 
It 


done! 


would be so 
It must 
things 


work with eager interest. 
“twas be 


of 


cunning when 
real bright, course—babies’ 
ought to be. 

It was quite a while before she could 
decide where to put the cradle. It couldn't 
in the front hall 
—that was sure. 


“Why, 


stand 


yes—why 
didn’t I think of it? 
I'll put it in the spare 
room. No- 

body but me 

goes in there, 

it'll 
real addition 
to the 
ture. 
oil the 
all 


3esides, 


and be a 
furni- 
I can 
wood 
part up. 
I can 
vo in and look 
at it 
times 


some- 
when 
work’s 
done.”*’ 

That 
the best part 
of it to Wait- 
still Slade. 
The spare 
room was on the ground floor, 


my 


was 


‘ 
“INVOLUNTARILY SHE 


PUT OUT 
GENTLY 
opposite 
the parlor. There need be no running up 
and down the stairs when the magnet drew 
her—just a step or two from the sitting- 
room, across the hall, slantingwise. 


QUITE A TO OF 
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She pushed the cradle along into the 
spare room and ‘‘arranged’’ it in an empty 
corner. A _ rocking-chair sat too near it 
for her to resist the temptation of sitting 
down a few Involuntarily she 
put out her foot and set the cradle gently 
jogging. 

**T wonder how it felt,’’ she murmured, 
wistfully. ‘*They set beside it and knit or 
darned, and I s*pose they were dreaming 
about when the baby grew up. 


minutes. 


’ 


I s’ pose 
they were making plans to the tune o’ the 
jogging. 
There had never been a little cradle, old- 
or new-fash- 
ioned, in the 
Slade house- 
hold. There 
had never 
been any 
plans to make 
for the 
by’s growing 
up. 
Waitstill 
did up the 
bit of a pil 
low-slip and 
the yellowed 
tittle sheets 
with narrow 
hems. She 
made the gay 
little counterpane and tucked it in neatly 
with the edge of white sheet above it. 
How pretty—how pretty the little mite of 
a bed looked! 

Waitstill got into the way of going into 


ba- 


nd 
Louise] 


Heustis 


HER FOOT 
JOGGING.” 


AND SET THE CRADLE 


LITTLE CHILDREN 
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‘““HE WAS PLAYING UNEASILY WITH HIS KNIFE AND FORK." 


the spare room afternoons with her sewing. 
Elton was nearly always away in the fields. 
It was shady in there and cool—and the 
little bed was there. 

She moved in her work-table beside it, 
and.sat there sometimes all the long sum- 
mer afternoon, in a low rocking-chair. 
The cradle was always jogging. 

‘*Nobody sees me,’’ Waitstill reasoned 
when she was afraid she was laughing at 
herself—her other self. ‘‘Nobody knows 
I do it, and I: like it—it’s a comfort. I 
guess there ain’t any reason why I can’t 
do it if I want to. I like to see the little 
bed rocking, and hear the jog, jog, 
jogging. It’s real to imagine— 
things. ’’ 

Waitstill Pyncheon Slade had received 
her quaint name as an heirloom direct from 
Puritan but the 


*aSy 


ancestors, even 


quaint 
name could not dispel the vivid imagination 


that had contrived to up with it 
through fifty years of monotonous, hum- 
drum life. In another setting Waitstill 
Slade’s imagination might have made a 
poet of her. In the setting of treeless 
fields and rock-studded pastures and a 
lonely, childless life, it made her only a 
beautiful, cheery woman with a hungry 
spot in her heart. The things she could 
not have she ‘‘made believe,’’ as little 
children make believe in their play. 
‘‘And,’’ said Waitstill Slade, sturdily, 


grow 


‘it don’t hurt any- 
body a mite, not a 
mite.’ 

That was how she 
came slowly to mak- 
ing believe, in the 
spare room, with her 
sewing-work in her 
lap. 

One night at sup- 
per, a few weeks 
later, Elton laid 
down his knife and 
fork in sudden re- 
membrance of some- 
thing. 

‘“Why, if ’tain’t 
to-morrow! I de- 
clare if I didn’t come 
next door to forget- 
ting it altogether! 
Don’t you want to 
come with me, Waitstill? You’d enjoy it 
—you couldn’t help it.’’ 

‘*Well, if I knew what ’twas,’’ laughed 
Waitstill. ‘‘Is it a camp-meeting or a 
funeral or—Elton Slade, you don’t say it’s 
another auction ?’’ 

‘‘T say it. It’s Jim Bill’s auction—Jim 
Bill Baker, you know, the little one-armed 
chap that drove the Five Corners stage. He 
lost his wife a week or ten days ago, and 
he’s going to pull up stakes. It pretty 
nearly broke him all up. 

‘Oh, I didn’t know—the poor man! 
And hasn’t he got quite a lot of little 
children, Elton?’’ 

‘Bight, counting the smallest of the lot, 
and I don’t know’s he’s big enough to 
Don’t believe he’s more’n three 
if he’s that. Jude Perry says 
it’s a real pitiful case. He says Jim Bill 
goes round lugging the smallest chick on 
his one arm, and the tears rolling down 


Ph) 


count. 
months old 


his face.’’ 

The next morning Elton went to the 
He not to back until 
nearly night. He jogged along slowly, 
thinking about poor Jim Bill and all those 
eight little young ones. The usual auction 
zest was gone out of the trip. 

When he jogged homeward in the late 
afternoon, he was still thinking of Jim 
Bill’s babies, or one of them at least. It 
lay across his knees in a long, limp bundle. 


auction. was be 
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With one hand Elton steadied it, and with 
the other he drove. His honest, homely 
face was a study of self-disapproval and 
helpless dismay, and of shy enjoyment. 
He kept looking down at the long bundle 
with the pink dot of face at one end, on 
his knees. 

‘*Well, I guess I’ve done it this time,”’ 
he muttered. ‘‘I don’t know what Wait- 
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little chick ends? 
slippery! Sho!”’ 

When the perilous descent was finally 
contrived with a measure of success, Elton 
carried the baby into the house. The 
kitchen was empty, but the tea-kettle on 
the stove sent forth a long, curling steam of 
welcome. Elton tramped through the sit- 
ting-room. An inspiration came to him. 


And he’s so mighty 





still’ll say now. 
She’ll be watching 
for me and saying, 
‘My grief! I won- 
der what Elton’s 
bought to this 
auction!’ ’’ 

Here the bundle 
stirred. The big 
browned hand slid 
along its length 
with soothing in- 
tent. On its return 
trip it ran across a 
tiny moist fist that 
clutched its fore- 
finger tightly and 
forbade any farther 
progress. For the 
of the ride El- 
Slade’s finger 
was a prisoner in 
close confinement. 

Waitstill was evi- 
dently not at home, 
and Elton breathed 
a sigh of temporary 
relief. 

**She’d be out to 
the door if she was 
home,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘and I 
should have to tell 
her what I have 


rest 
ton 


to 





‘*It needs a bed 
to lay him on—the 
spare room’s just 
the place !’’ and into 
the spare room, 
across the hall, 
slantingwise, they 
went. 

That was empty, 
too, but a rocking- 
chair stood beside 
an old-fashioned 
hooded cradle, with 
some white sewing 
lying across its seat. 

Elton Slade had 
not been into the 
spare room for a 
long while— not 
since he helped 
Waitstill put down 
the carpet after 
spring houseclean- 
ing. It wasa strange, 
unfamiliar place to 
him. His eye light- 
ed on the cradle. 

‘*Sho! that’s 
where she put it, 
is it? Don’t it look 
nice in here! And 
Waitstill’s got it all 
shined up. It’s just 
where this little 




















done right off. 
It'll give me time to 
think. Sho! I don’t know what Wait- 
still’ll say, but I had to doit. I had to.”’ 
He laid the long, limp bundle on the 
seat and got out. Then he tried to lift it 
down, but there was a good deal of real 
difficulty in manipulating it under those 
Elton grew warm and 
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circumstances. 

nervous. 
‘*There’s such a terrible waste o’ cloth 

—how’s a man going to tell where the 


“ ELTON CARRIED THE BABY INTO THE 


young one belongs 
—in with you!’’ 

The baby snuggled into the little nest 
with grave approval, and Elton left it there 
and went back to put up his horse. 

‘‘T’ll tell her at supper-time, ’’ he said to 
himself. 

At supper-time Waitstill came in breezily 
and hurried the things onto the table. 
She had been over to Aunt Drusilla Rudd's 
on an errand. 

‘‘Well, Elton, what did you get to Bill 


HOUSE.” 
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-Bill Jim's is it?—auction?*’ she said, 
cheerfully. ‘*I looked in the wagon to see 
as IL came along, but I couldn't see any- 
thing but two rake-heads.’ 

‘*T got those,’’ Elton said, promptly; 
‘*there’s enough teeth in ‘em to make one 
—I only paid a cent apiece.’’ 

He was playing uneasily with his knife 
and fork, listening all the time for a baby’s 
sharp wail, But it did not come. 

“Tl tell her at = milking-time,’’ he 
thought. 

On his way out of the kitchen, he be- 
thought him to look in on the little young 
one and see if it was all right. He went 
round to the front door and stole in 
through the hall in his stocking-feet. The 
baby was asleep. ; 

His tiny, wizened 
face made a faint 
pink spot on the 
pillow, and one little 
round arm was 
thrown out across 
the gay quilt. The 
little rosy 
palm was up- 
permost. 

‘Sho! 
mut- 
tered Elton 
Slade, a little 
huskily. The 
foretinger that 


sho!’ 


had been in 
prison tingled 
inexplicably. 

He crept across to the cradle and bent 
over it. The small palm quivered at the 
touch of his bearded lips, but the baby 


Drawn by 
doutse L. Heustéis 


slept on. 
‘*Sho! sho! 
After the 
and set away, Waitstill went back into the 
for her work. <A. little 
greeted her on the threshold. — In 
astonishment, she followed it to the pink 
spot on the little cradle pillow. In the 
room's dim light it seemed to her that the 
‘‘making believe’’ had suddenly embodied 
itself by some amazing miracle. Yes, oh, 
A baby lay in the cradle, wriggling 
feebly under the little gay patchwork quilt ! 
A baby—flesh and blood, with moist, warm 


little fists and an imperative little cry! 


. 


sho!’ 


supper-dishes were washed 


spare room cry 


utter 


ves! 


ELTON SLADE'S 


“THE SMALL PALM QUIVERED AT THE TOUCH OF HIS 
BEARDED LIPs.”’ 


{LCTION HABTT. 


beside it and drew 
it into her arms. Then through one of 
her swift intuitions she knew it was Jim 
sill’s little baby—she knew it! 

She knew Elton had brought it home to 
her. 


Waitstill sank down 


ren 


‘* This is what he got at the auction! 
she cried. 

If Elton could have seen her then, in 
the dark room’ with the light all in her 
face! 

If Jim Bill—poor Jim Bill—could only 
have seen her! 

At milking-time, when Elton Slade went 
back to the house for the milk-pails—and 
to tell Waitstill, a strange picture met him. 

Waitstill sat in front of the stove ina 

low rocking-chair, 
giving the baby a 
bath. A basin of 
water and a 
\ towel were near. 
| The baby long- 
clothes lay in a heap 
on the floor and the 
tiny, pink, un- 
shrouded form 

lay in Wait- 

still’s lap. 

She touched 

it with light, 
motherly fin 


soft 


gers. 
“Sho! sho!” 
She 
crooning a 
little low song 
Elton stood in the 
How fast her hands 


was 


without any words. 
doorway and listened. 
moved—how easy they touched the little 
young one! How much Waitstill looked 
like somebody whom the baby belonged to! 
Then she glanced up and saw Elton in 
the door. 
‘*Waitstill!’* he 
had the sound of twenty years ago in it. 
then, with 


cried, and his voice 


It vibrated, as it used to 
tenderness. 
**Waitstill! Waitstill!’’ 
She held out her baby-burdened arms to 
him, and he never quite decided whether 


she was crying then or laughing. 
‘**No—no! Don’t call me ‘ Waitstill’ any 


more, Elton. It don’t belong to me. I feel 
as if the Lord had changed my name!" 
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N EARLY a quarter of a century ago, 
4 while in charge of a Washington 
daily, I from time 
tobert G. Ingersoll. Later on, he sent me 
a copy of his lectures and speeches. Before 
placing the book on my library shelves, I cut 
the leaves containing his lectures on 


time to encountered 


out 
religious subjects, leaving only such as the 
speech nominating Blaine at Cincinnati, 
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of these misconstructions and the false and 
absurd interpretation placed upon a beau- 
tiful doctrine. Ingersoll saw many things 
clearly, but he made the great mistake of 
failing to see that the things he attacked 
not the of Christ, but 

false put 
time when 


were utterances 


simply interpretations upon 
Christ's teachings, mostly at a 


men were narrow and barbarous. 





the address on 


doc 


The 





‘* Departing 
for the War,’ 
and others of 
similar tenor. 
I feared to 
ap 


prove of pages 


seem to 


might 
contaminate 


which 


my children. 
I look back 
with 
and 
mortification 
that my intel- 
lectual 


now 


wonder 


capac 
ity should 
have been so 


slight as to be 





unable to un- 
the 
this 


has 


derstand 
mind of 


man who 


recently died. 


He found the 





trine of love 
which Inger 
soll taught is 
really Christi- 
anity of the 
type. 
take 
poem 


highest 
We 
the 
which 


may 
last 
he 
wrote before 
his death as 
embracing es- 
sentially all 
those things 
which Inger- 
soll believed 
and taught. 
Go through it 
line by line 
find 
one word 


and we 
but 
that is 
in harmony 
with Christi- 
anity. That 


not 











people of the 
United States, 
ind I might say of the worid, steeped in tra- 
dition. Their minds were utterly unwilling 
to consider anything but such teachings as 
they had received from their childhood. No 
one was permitted to make use of the Chris- 
tian teachings as they had been recorded, but 
ul must take an interpretation that had 


COL 


een handed down by somber or even tierce 
But often Christ, 
ligion was one of love, was represented 


minds. too whose 
is a demon. 

The 
lemanded that some man should be 


interests of Christianity _ itself 


strong 


ugh to point out the grossness of many 


ROBERT G 


is the doubt 
saa of a_ here- 
after. After all. man knows. All 
men found their belief in a hereafter upon 
hope. The last line of the poem expresses 
this hope, the 
poem express the belief which constitutes 
the faith of the Christian. 
Remove this doubt, this unwillingness to 
the and nothing 
the poem the Ingersoll 
is not Christianity. Placed 
Christian without 


ho 


although nowhere does 


professing 


unknowable, 
and of 


believe in 
remains of 
profession that 
before the most devout 
giving their author, the other doctrines of 
the poem would receive his earnest accept- 


ance, Hivere are some stanzas in point — 
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‘We have no falsehoods to defend— 
We want the facts ; 

Our force, our thought, we do not spend 
In vain attacks, 

And we will never meanly try 

To save some fair aud pleasing lie. 


“The simple truth is what we ask, 
Not the ideal ; 

We've set ourselves the noble task 
To find the real. 

If all there isis naught but dross 

We want to know and bear our loss. 


** We will not willingly be fooled, 
By fables nursed ; 

Our hearts by earnest thought are schooled 
To bear the worst. 

And we can stand erect and dare 
All things, all facts, that really are. 
* * * . 

‘* We have no master on the land-- 
No king in air; 

Without a miracle we stand, 
Without a prayer, 

Without a fear of coming night ; 

We seek the truth, we love the light. 


‘We do not bow before a guess, 
A vague unknown ; 
A senseless force we do not bless 
In solemn tone. 
When evil comes we do not curse, 
Or thank because it is no worse. 


When cyclones rend—when lightning blights, 


'Tis naught but fate ; 
There is no God of wrath who smites 
In heartless hate. 
Behind the things that iujure man 
There is no purpose, thought'or plan. 


** The jeweled cup of love we drain, 
And friendship's wine 
Now swiftly flows in every vein 
With warmth divine 
And so we love and hope and dream 
That in death's sky there is a gleam. 
* * + * 
‘We love our fellow-man, our kind, 
Wife, child and friend 
To phantoms we are deaf and blind ; 
But we extend 
The helping hand to the distressed 
By lifting others we are blessed. 
. . * * 
‘The hands that help are better far 
Than lips that pray 
Love is the ever-gleaming star 
That leads the way— 
That shines not on vague worlds of bliss 
But on a paradise in this 


‘We do not pray, or weep, or wail ; 
We have no dread, 
No fear to pass beyond the veil 
That hides the dead. 
And yet we question, dream and guess ; 
But knowledge we do not possess. 
7 * * * 
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“Istherebe 1d the silent night 
Au end day? 
Is death a door that leads to light? 
We cannot say. 

The Longueless secret locked in fate 

We do not know. We hope and wait.” 

Let us, then, do justice to Ingersoll, 
who took God’s truths according to his 
own mind, but aspired to what was noble. 
He disposed of the cruel and barbarous 
things which narrow-minded zealots have 
ascribed to God, but which have been 
rejected at all times by the greatest of 
Christian intellects. He said, ‘‘If there is 
a God, I believe he is a good God, a loving 
God, and that all he asks of us is to be 
noble and loving.’’ He believed that if 
men are governed according to their lights, 
a good God will not punish them for living 
according to these beliefs. He said :— 

‘*To love justice, to long for the right, 
to love mercy, to pity the suffering, to 
assist the weak, to forget wrongs and 
remember benefits—to love the truth, to 
be sincere, to utter honest words, to love 
liberty, to wage relentless war against 
slavery in all its forms, to love wife and 
child and friend, to make a happy home, 
to love the beautiful in art, in nature, 
to cultivate the mind, to be familiar 
with the mighty thoughts that genius 
has expressed, the noble deeds of all the 
world; to cultivate courage and cheerful 
ness, to make others happy, to fill life 
with the splendor of generous acts, the 
warmth of loving words; to discard error, 
to destroy prejudice, to receive new truths 
with gladness, to cultivate hope, to see 
the calm beyond the storm, the dawn 
beyond the night; to do the best that can 
be done and then be resigned: This is 
the religion of reason, the creed of science. 
This satisfies the brain and heart.’’ 

As was said in the beginning, Ingersoll 
came at a time when men were steeped in 
tradition—when they refused to reason, 
when they needed stirring and mental 
elevation. Ingersoll forced commonplace 
men to search their beliefs. 

The Christianity of millions is more 
vigorous, more virile, and of a_ higher 
type than it was before the coming of 
Ingersoll. 


From laying stress upon the 
unimportant and the trifling, men are being 
brought to consider the true essence of 
Christ’s teachings; and the time is not 
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distant when it will be impossible for a man 
to stand in a pulpit and preach a God 
that is cruel and arbitrary instead of a God 
of love and tender mercy. The true 
Christian is he who believes the utterances 
of understandingly, and admires 
God and his truth; not he of narrow mind, 
of contracted vision, who refuses to exercise 
the reason which God gave him in order 
that he might believe knowingly. 


Christ 


* * * 


There were two things the late Robert 
Bonner knew as much about as any of his 
contemporaries. One was the science of 
advertising, and the 
other was the hoof of 
Undoubt- 
edly there were other 


the horse. 


things, for he was a 
But 
of these two dissimi- 
lar subjects he was 
And, be- 
knowl- 
to ad- 
he made his 
knowledge of the 
horse’s hoof, and the 
horse, a great and con- 
stant advertisemeht. 
Furthermore, his ad- 
enabled 
him to gain his knowl- 
of hoofs and 
farriery, for it takes 
money to experiment 
with horses, and 
the result 
of advertising—good 


remarkable man. 


master. 
of 


edge of 


a 
cause his 
how 
vertise, 


vertisements 


edge 


money is 
ROBERT 
advertising; which is an aphorism known 
of all men. 

tobert Bonner lived his uncommonly 
successful life according to strict principles. 
He traveled along a beaten path. His bus- 
iness career could not have been more ideal 
if it had comported strictly with copy- 
book maxims—as, indeed, it did in no small 
measure. The one guiding star of his 
career was never to get into debt. He 
bought nothing for which he could not 
pay cash. When one considers the enor- 
mous percentage of business that is done 
on credit basis, the Bonner method 


attains an added conspicuousness. It 


a 


is 
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told of him that he once contemplated an 
advertising campaign and called in the 
elder Pettingill to discuss ways and 
means. Mr. Bonner named the papers in 
which he wanted to seek publicity. Mr. 
Pettingill calculated that the sum required 
would be ten thousand dollars. ‘‘Cut it 
*? said Mr. Bonner, 
is all the money I have in the 


J 


down to eight thousand, 

‘*for that 

bank.”’ 
‘*You need not bother about the other 


the advertising man pro- 


two thousand,’’ 
tested. 

‘*T know you will give me credit,’’ Mr. 
Bonner replied, 


“but I 


, 


good-naturedly, 
won't let you.’ 

Nor would he let 
any other man trust 
him. He asked no 
credit. And he died 
worth a large sum 
of The 
maxims worked out 
exactly. And the 
moral remains for the 
earnest contempla- 
tion of all who may 
be in contemplative 
mood. 

When the literary 
history of New York 
comes to written 
—the authoritative 
literary history—the 
writer will discover 
in his probings a pe- 
riod, or a subperiod 
perhaps, which must 
ever be known as 
the ‘‘Bonner’’ or 

‘*‘Ledger.’’ It may that the his- 
torian will sniff contemptuously and pass 
the ‘‘Ledger period’’ by as not being 
truly literary. If he does, notwithstand- 
ing the force of the artistic arguments he 
may make, he will be in error, for time 
not many years ago, when the 
‘‘Ledger’’ was the bread and drink of the 
laborers in the field of letters, just as 
the many magazines are to-day. 

For years the ‘‘New York Ledger’’ pro- 
vided the weekly written pabulum for 
scores of thousands of homes, and there 
no too haughty to take 
advantage of the cash the uncompromising 


money 


be 


BONNER. 


be 


was, so 


were authors 
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editor offered for their wares. It has been 
the fashion to, and even now young chaps 
scoff at the kind of matter the ‘*Ledger’’ 
printed. Literary folk of the days when 
its power was greatest laughed to scorn the 
character of the stories and poems, but 
were glad enough to get their own stories 
and poems into its pages. For Robert 
Bonner never allowed a word or a syllable 
to be printed in the ‘‘Ledger’’ that would 
offend the most fastidious reader. His 
paper was for all the family. This may 
not have been Art. Perhaps it wasn’t. 
But it was good common sense. It 
backed by conviction and business—both 
together—for the most of the people want 
their reading as clean as they want their 
daughter’s reputation. And, convictions 
aside, Robert Bonner knew this and 
thereby proved himself to be a great busi- 
ness man. 

He did prodigious feats of advertising. 
One was to startle the whole country by 
taking eight whole pages in a single issue 
of the New York ‘‘Herald’’ to advise the 
people to ‘‘Read the New York Ledger.”’ 
lle was a pioneer in the ceaseless search 
for ‘‘names.’’ When he wanted an author 
to write for his pages, he got that author, 
and he didn’t care particularly how much it 
cost. To this day the scribblers of New 
York teil, with hushed voices, of the 
enormous sums he paid Tennyson, how he 
forced Dickens into his pages, how he got 
Henry Ward Beecher to write a novel, how 
he secured Longfellow, and all the others 
of the great men and women of letters, 
both in this country and abroad. 

It was so, too, with his love of horses. 
He was a strict moralist as far as horse- 
racing was concerned. No horse of his 
ever trotted for money. But when he 
wanted a_ horse, in the case the 
magnificent Maud 8., he got that horse, 
and money was the least thing considered. 
He kept his horses for his own pleasure. 
He was a collector of trotters, just as 
many another man is a collector of coins 
or books. He wanted rare and valuable 
specimens, and he got them. But 
the papers said that he had acquired some 
new performer, the paragraph always read: 
‘*Robert Bonner, owner of the ‘New York 
Ledger,’ has purchased Rarus.*’ Once he 
acquired a fast horse, he made an especial 


was 


as of 


when 
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study of its hoofs and personally directed 
its shoeing. If he succeeded by his skill 
as a farrier in helping that horse to trot a 
mile a second faster than its ante-Bonner 
record, he was radiantly happy. 

He was a rugged, earnest, kindly man, 
who fought his way to importance and 
affluence from the humblest of begin- 
nings, living honestly, dealing fairly—if 
shrewdly—and leaving a record ot 
usefulness and integrity that 
more copying than it will receive. 


deserves 


* * * 


An immense deal has been written in 
praise of the wisdom of the commission 
which met at The Hague to 
international arbitration. It is time that 
some one uttered a word of protest against 
such inconsiderate judgment. The press, 
generally, seems to have pursued a nihil 
nisi bonum policy. As a matter of fact, 
however, it would have been difficult to 
men less able to deal with the 
problems placed before them. Not a 
single thinker of any prominence was on 
the committee. On the contrary, it was 
made up of men steeped to their eyes in 
the worst traditions. Diplomats who had 
spent their in learning the lesson 
that arbitration was impossible and war 
the only resort; soldiers who had been 
through long courses of training to the 
effect; administrators distinguished 
for ability to carry out the existing order 
of things—not one man noted for original 
research, for independence of thought, 
for careful study of truth, for power of 
analysis of conditions, for broad views 
upon social and governmental subjects. 
What was the result? The time of the 
Congress was consumed with petty details 
such as dum-dum bullets and the use of 
extra-explosives, and perfectly childlike 
discussions upon matters that have 
bearing the questions 
which the intelligent world expected them 
to give wise and disinterested considera- 
tion. The one subject of real importance 
was that of arbitration, because only by an 
arrangement for a serious court of arbitra 


consider 


select 


lives 


same 


no 


serious upon to 


tion can approaches be made to disarma- 
Upon this question the discussions, 


ment. 
as they appeared in the cablegrams, were 
weak, commonplace and flat. 
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